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My darling Father, 

I dedicate this book to 
you, as a small token of love and 
gratitude, for all you have ever been 
to me ; as a mark of respect for 
your own great talents ; and a 
slight tribute to the confidence, 
happy companionship, and great love 
between us, which neither time, cir- 
cumstances, nor people have ever, 
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for one moment, been able to alienate 
or alter in the slightest degree, — 
based, as it is, on the sure founda- 
tion of the knowledge of character 
and disposition which daily life must 
bring. Secure in this feeling, and 
in the certainty that you will appre- 
ciate the merit of my book (if 
it has any), and deal leniently 
with its faults, as you have done 
by those of your child, in all love 
and gratitude, I remain as always, 
your truly devoted and most loving 
Daughter, 

Constance Howard. 
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CHAPTER I. 



SUNBEAMS. 

' As half in shade and half in sun, 
This world along its path advances, 
May that sweet side the sun's upon. 
Be all that ever meets thy glances.' 

Honell— front Horace. 

ON DON, Rotten Row, the month 
of May, and a lovely warm day, 
about noon. 
All the world seemed congregated there 
that bright soft morning, enjoying to the 
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full the delicious air, the cheerful sunshine, 
and the society of the pleasant people who 
walked, rode, or sat under the trees, as 
their fancy dictated, 

A girl of about eighteen, on a thorough- 
bred chesnut, rode slowly along the ride. All 
eyes are turned to watch her as she passes, 
admiration written on most faces. She 
is well worthy of the attention be- 
stowed upon her. And what was she 
like? - 

In point of looks as near perfection as 
it is possible for any one to be ; for her 
character, the reader must judge for him- 
self. 

An interesting and rarely lovely face, 
with a complexion like that of an opening 
rose ; the nose was straight, perhaps a trifle 
too large ; her ears were like pearls, with 
the first flush of the early dawn on them, 
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the forehead was rather low, broad and 
white, her hair was a light brown, rolled 
back in cunningly woven coils round and 
round the small, beautifully - shaped head. 
The mouth was perfect ; the upper lip 
curved like Cupid's bow; the under 
full, and rather drawn down at the sides, 
with an expression of great firmness. 
It was a mouth that could tease, pout, 
plead, change into words of tender love, 
but that in every mood was always 
charming, even when saying sharp words, 
regretted almost before they were spoken. 
Any person of ordinary observation would 
not require a pair of spectacles to see 
that the owner of the mouth had a will 
of her own, and could use it She was 
one of those who are to be ruled by 
kindness, who are to be led, not driven. 
Woe betide the luckless person who 
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attempted the latter course ; signal failure 
would be his fate ; a fool's cap and bells 
his proper crest for the future. I have 
seen coercion tried with my heroine (for 
such she is), watched the beautiful mouth 
harden into an expression it was not good 
to see, and which made one tremble for her 
future ; and again, I have seen it unbend 
to a kind word judiciously spoken, until a 
smile, bright as an angel's, spread over the 
lovely face, and tears sprang into the 
glorious eyes. 

But surely I must have been drinking 
deeply of the waters of oblivion, for I have 
almost omitted the pith of my description, 
the kernel to my cherry. That which, 
in the opinion of many, as some would 
tell you to their cost, was the chief 
charm of her face, — Her eyes ! In 
what did her peculiar fascination lie ? 
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I know not. With one exception in no 
particular feature ; but her eyes were that 
exception. Ah! how can I hope to give 
even the faintest impression of their beauty ? 
Did their equal exist in the world ? I 
think not. In colour they were a deep 
lustrous grey, in some lights almost violet, 
soft and velvety, changeful and flitting in 
expression, as a ray of sunshine which 
brightens the earth one moment, only to 
leave it the next, making everything by 
contrast more dreary than before. 

Sometimes they were earnest and loving, 
with a dreamy wistful expression such as 
one sees in a deer. They were eyes which 
were true, which looked you fearlessly in 
the face, which could not lie. In their un- 
troubled depths you read the expression of 
a pure, innocent mind, as yet unsoiled by 
contact with the world, which in too many 
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cases leaves those it has touched bereft of 
all the freshness which made their early 
days so pleasant to look upon. Altogether 
there was such a saintly look about her, 
that every one with whom she was brought 
in contact felt the force of her beauty and 
example, even in spite of themselves, and 
left her with a feeling of regret, and a wish 
that they might always be with her. 

Magdalen Hillsborough looked capable 
of carrying her burden in life, whatever it 
might be, well and nobly. Looking at 
her, the sentence came into people's 
minds, — 

1 Whom the gods love die young/ 

Better, perhaps, if it had been so, yet who 
can tell ? 

Oh! my child, my little one, as I think 
of you in the bright spring tide of your youth 
and innocence, before trouble and sorrow 
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had touched you with their cruel fingers, 
as I see you in my memory the day this 
story begins, and think of the hard struggles 
and troubles, nobly borne and triumphantly 
overcome by Gods grace, that would be 
your lot, and which were as yet but dimly 
perceived in the unknown future, my heart 
aches for you, and I would fain lay down 
my pen, as no care or love of mine can avail 
you in the days to come. You will have to 
learn the lesson of life, hard as it may be, as 
best you may, remembering only that ' No 
temptation oyertaketh you but such as is 
common to man.' Some people dread dying, 
and say it is hard to die. Ah! perhaps 
living may be the harder task. But who 
are we that we should repine ? We have our 
appointed tasks to do, our work to fulfil, 
that must suffice ; we must stifle, if we can, 
our vain useless longings after the impos- 
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sible — thankful that we have not the awful 
burden of remorse to carry. 

But the old love will assert itself, and I 
often think that Herod drank his cup of 
remorse to the very dregs, when his sleep 
was restless and disturbed, and dreams of 
murdered Marianne, the Lily of Edom, 
came to torment him, with Visions of her 
loveliness, and the rude soldiers trembled 
with fear at his awful cry, ' Marianne ! ' 
' Marianne ! ' as it resounded through the 
marble halls, with a sound of blood in 
its ghasdy echoes. 

But to return. 

That the fair equestrienne was at home 
in her saddle was evident, and as she 
cantered quietly up and down the Row, 
she presented a picture of all that is most 
ladylike and thoroughbred. 

Most of the men, standing by the rails 
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idling away their time, like the Athenians 
of old, either 'in seeing or hearing some 
new thing/ in discussing the approaching 
Derby, or the latest scandal, seemed to 
know Magdalen, and hats were taken off 
with more respect, a greater touch of the 
old courteous manners which characterised 
our forefathers, where ladies were concerned, 
than is usually to be seen in the rising 
generation of this degenerate nineteenth 
century. 

Lady Magdalen accepted the homage 
offered to her, as if she was well accus- 
tomed to it, as a just tribute to her youth 
and beauty. She was the Earl of Rivers- 
town's only child, and this was her first 
season. We shall see whether admiration 
has turned her head. I think not, she 
was too sensible, too modest to let it 
have that effect upon her. It was im- 
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possible to spoil her, to alter the kind 
straightforward nature, so outspoken in its 
opinions, so true in its likes, so generous 
in its dislikes. 

Those most intimate with her said she 
could not change ; with her to like once 
was to like for ever. This quality where 
love was concerned, might, if unwisely be- 
stowed, be the cause to her of deep life- 
long suffering and misery, and, on the other 
hand, if fortunately given, be a source of 
great happiness. 

As yet Magdalen had never had more 
than a passing fancy for any one ; though 
many people had fallen in love with her, 
heart whole still she was ; the master hand 
had not appeared that was to have power 
to call into life all the depth and inten- 
sity of love of which such a grand, self-sacri- 
ficing nature as hers was capable. 
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The object of this story is to show Mag- 
dalen's future life, and as I write I am 
sad and sick at heart, for I cannot undo 
the past and alter my darling's fate; all 
I can give her are words of tenderest love, 
and deepest pity. Whatever she may be to 
others, to me she is the Magdalen Hills- 
borough, whose love, denied as it was to 
me, was the only love I ever cared to 
gain, and whose story I now write, in the 
hope that to some who may be similarly 
situated, tempted in a like manner, this 
may prove a warning, be the means of 
saving, if only one woman, from a like fate. 
Should it do this, something will be 
gained ; my darling will not have suffered 
so much, so awfully, entirely in vain. 

I gave to Magdalen all the love of which 
I was capable ; it was not her fault that 
she could not return it ; for her I felt 
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what I never have and never could feel for 
any other woman ; for what were other 
women to me when compared with her ? 

( As moonlight unto sunlight, as water unto wine.' 

I consecrated my life to Magdalen from 
the time I first saw her, and the day when 
she refused my love, with a gentle, mourn- 
ful look for the pain she was causing, I 
registered a vow that no woman should 
ever take Magdalen's place in my heart. 
If she ever wanted a friend I would be 
in readiness ; in any trouble or difficulty 
she should feel she had me to turn to, 
ready to obey her slightest behest. If 
I married this would be impossible, so 
the old love proved all-powerful, and I 
thank God, deeply, that I was content, 
for, by this means, I had power to help 
Magdalen in her need. I have also, I hope, 
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been a comfort to a man sorely tempted, 
who required help, human and divine, as 
much as any mortal can ; he too loved 
Magdalen, even as I loved her, and she 
loved him. In that lay the difference, and 
though that love brought remorse on both, 
which has left marks that nothing on earth 
can efface, by God's grace they will be 
washed out in Heaven. 




CHAPTER II. 




THE FLIRT. 

4 Yet even her tyranny had such a grace, 
The women pardoned all, except her face.' 

Byron. 

ND she was a flirt! I wish 
it to be distinctly understood 
that my heroine was a flirt ! 
She was the most complete mistress of 
her art in its most intricate branches that 
could possibly be seen ; she would flirt a 
man's heart away before he had been in 
her company an hour, and would do so for 
the sake of seeing how far her power would 
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go ; as yet no one had held out against hen 
or had failed to yield her a most complete, 
unconditional surrender. She had not an 
idea of half the mischief she did, or, I 
think, to do her justice, she would have been 
sorry, and tried to refrain from her pet 
pastime for a few days ; but she would 
have returned to it, as sure as a moth is 
attracted by a flame. No man having once 
loved her ever forgot her, or cared for any 
other woman in a similar manner. 

To those who had thus felt for her, 
came a memory of her in after years. Some 
chance allusion brought back the old love, 
never really forgotten. It came to madden 
them with its glimpses of long ago, until 
they turned sick and faint, with the sad, 
weary longing, and like a dream they seemed 
to hear the sweet voice, seemed to feel a 
glance from the tender passionate eyes, 
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and they bent their .heads low on their 
arms, while tears, perhaps the bitterest 
they had ever shed, forced themselves 
like drops of molten lead from their closed 
eyelids, and they groaned aloud in hopeless 
misery. 

Have you never known what it is to 
feel the hot, blinding tears rush to your 
eyes as the recollection of what ' might 
have been ' came to make you shiver with 
pain ; as the helplessness of your position 
came to torment you in full force, as you 
realised that no power on earth could help 
you ? 

Magdalen was in the excitement of her 
first London season ; her beauty and talents 
were great, and she was the acknowledged 
'belle/ This had not spoilt her, although 
many a girl's head would have been turned 
by the admiration so freely lavished upon 
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her. We shall see how far her power of 
flirting will carry her ; let us hope that she 
will be merciful to her numerous admir- 
ers. Flirting seems to be part and parcel 
of some people. They imbibe it in the 
food they eat, the air they breathe ; whilst 
others again cannot understand the mean- 
ing of the word, and it conveys nothing to 
them except that their ideas of what is 
right and fitting are much horrified by such 
cool proceedings. There was such a win- 
ning, gracious way about Magdalen's flirting, 
that however much you might disapprove of 
her performances in that line, you could not 
help forgiving her, and this she knew, and 
I am afraid it helped to move the spirit of 
mischief and fun which was so characteristic 
of her. ' I like admiration and being thought 
agreeable/ Magdalen would observe quickly, 
' therefore, if that is flirting, I hope and 
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trust I may never lose the art. I shall 
cultivate it as much as possible, and I 
hope to live and die a flirt of undeni- 
able excellence and knowledge in my pro- 
fession.' 




CHAPTER III. 

SIR LANCELOT. 

1 Ah ! Sir Lancelot, there thou liest, that wert never 
matched of earthly hands. Thou wert the fairest 
person, and the goodliest of any that rode in the 
press of knights ; thou wert the truest to thy sworn 
brother of any that buckled on the spear ; and thou 
wert the faithfullest of any that have loved para- 
mours, most courteous wert thou, and gentle of all 
that sate in hall among dames, and thou wert the 
truest knight to thy mortal foe that ever laid spear 
in the rest/ 



AGDALEN HILLSBOROUGH 
rode slowly on, with a pre-occu- 
pied look on her lovely face, 
an expression as of waiting. She might 
have furnished a study for Mariana. 
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' He cometh not ; 
I'm a weary, I'm a weary, 
Would that 1 were dead/ 

But at last, like as a ray of sunshine 
after rain changes the aspect of every- 
thing, so did Magdalen's face alter, and a 
most becoming blush spread over it, as she 
shook hands cordially with a gentleman 
who had just ridden up. 

She was the type of all that is fair in 
woman, and might have disputed the 
' Golden Apple ' with Venus, and if she 
had, I think that poor Paris would have 
been still more puzzled whom to award 
it to. Erroll de Grey was the hand- 
somest man you could wish to see. His 
features were straight and well cut ; his 
brow high and broad ; his mouth showed 
an amount of firmness that even the heavy 
moustache could not conceal ; his eyes were 
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magnificent, — deep blue, violet, I hardly 
know which expresses their colour best, 
set rather near together, and shaded by 
long silky eyelashes, under which they 
reposed, a tender liquid light in them. 
One felt though, that their expression might 
change, and to some purpose, for one 
could imagine the gleam that would come 
were Erroll to be crossed or angry. 

They could play wild work with women's 
foolish hearts if he chose ; their hearts 
must be made of adamant, nothing warmer 
than iced water must run in their veins, 
to resist his pleading if he was in earnest. 

But, mercifully for himself and others, 
he was not one of those who — 

* Spare not men in their wrath, or women in their love.' 

His hair was bright chesnut, and curled 
in thick crisp curls all over his head. In 
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height he was a very Goliath, and with 
a disproportionate length of limb was yet the 
most active man possible. The arms were 
muscular, used to the sword ; the chest 
deep and square ; the figure splendidly pro- 
portioned. 

You felt, in looking at him, that there 
was room for his lungs to play at plea- 
sure, that the braes and moors of bonnie 
Scotland, be they ever so steep, were mere 
child's play to him, and that turnip fields 
under a hot September sun, was but 
a pleasant way of spending the after- 
noon. 

In character he was true and firm. 
When his honest hand first sought yours, 
you felt that all that was noble, good, and 
sincere in the man went out to meet 
you without reserve ; you knew that he 
would say what he thought, act as he 
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deemed right, whatever it cost him, irre- 
spective of the world's opinion ; as a friend 
you felt that you could depend upon him, 
through evil report and good report ; and 
that in a question of right and wrong, 
duty or self - gratification, he was as if 
moulded in iron, cast in steel. He would 
tell you what he really thought, even at 
the risk of offending you, and such honesty 
is a quality rarely to be found now-a- 
days, when those who call themselves your 
friends will seldom, even when earnestly 
pressed, give you their true opinion, for 
fear it should be displeasing to you. I 
count the friendship which cannot bear 
to hear, from a real friend, the plain un- 
varnished truth, disagreeable as it may be, 
no friendship at all. 

To an enemy it was part of ErroH's 
brave, generous nature to be kind and for- 
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giving, and where women were concerned 
none could exceed his gentle manners, his 
courteous deference. 

His simple belief in them was touching 
to see — it is so rare in the present day. 
The men must indeed be bold who dared 
speak of a lady otherwise than to her 
credit, in ErroH's presence. He was one 
of the school, almost as rare as a Phoenix, 
who hold that a woman, being a woman, 
no matter in what rank in life, is entitled 
to the respect of all men, and that to men- 
tion a lady's name lightly is little less than 
wrong, destroying, as it too often does, all 
belief in the purity and disinterestedness of 
any woman. 

If men stopped to think of the harm they 
do, not only to themselves but others, by 
the way in which with a word, a sentence, 
they will sneer away and destroy a woman's 
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character, her most precious dowry, the said 
words being generally forgotten by those 
who utter them almost before they are 
well said, but remembered by some beard- 
less stripling, to bear fruit in after years, 
they would perhaps pause before they give 
vent to their sweeping condemnations, 
which stamp the poor victims, without 
giving them a chance of defending them- 
selves. 

In spite of all his faults, and like his 
virtues they are many, we shall never see 
Erroll's like again ; in these days he was a 
very Sir Galahad — in purity of thought and 
purpose the truest gentleman it has ever 
been my luck to meet — and I groan as I 
think of what Erroll became. 

Alas ! Alas ! that it should be so, that 
all that is pleasant is so often wrong, for- 
bidden fruit to us who hanker after it 
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with a mad longing, that, jf yielded to, 
becomes as gall and wormwood, proves 
dead sea apples, and that if resisted, almost 
consumes our life away. 




CHAPTER IV. 

FORBIDDEN FRUIT. 

' By testing of that fruit forbid, 
Where they sought knowledge, they did error find.' 

Sir John Davies. 

UT we must return to Magdalen, 
who has been somewhat neglected 
in this lengthy description. The 
blush still remained on her face as she 
conversed gaily with Erroll de Grey; they 
seemed well pleased at meeting. 

'Ah! Lady Magdalen/ said Erroll, 
' what a chance seeing you. You told me 
last night that you did not mean to ride 
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this morning, and it was by the merest 
accident that I thought I would have a 
canter, the weather being so tempting.' 

i And it was for the same reason that I 
ordered " Prince," though what I said last 
night was my intention when I spoke/ 
said Magdalen. 

' Do you always mean what you say, 
Lady Magdalen ? ' asked Erroll, with a 
mischievous look on his handsome face. ' I 
thought ladies often changed their minds ; 
at least such has been my experience, I 
regret to say, though certainly ladies have 
this privilege over us.' 

' I do sometimes alter my mind/ answered 
Magdalen, ' but not without good cause, 
and in this case I am very glad I did so/ 

' I am going to dine in Park Lane to- 
night/ said Erroll. 

' I am very glad/ replied Magdalen. ' I 
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did not know papa had asked you. I 
wonder why he did not tell me ? ' 

' Your father did not ask me/ said 
Erroll ; ' I had a note from Lady Rivers- 
town just before I came out.' 

As Erroll uttered this name, an expression, 
almost of hate, certainly of great dislike, 
swept over Magdalen's face, instantly noticed 
by Erroll. 

' How are you getting on with Lady 
Riverstown ? ' asked Erroll. 

' With my stepmother ? ' said Magdalen ; 
' much the same as usual. We have con- 
stant disputes, and I am most miserable.' 

The tears were standing in the girl's eyes, 
trembling on the long eyelashes, as she spoke. 

' I will marry the first person who asks 
me/ she resumed impetuously, ' sooner than 
continue to lead the life I do now. Lady 
Riverstown has taken even my father's love 
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from me. Before she came we were every- 
thing to each other ; she has no pity for 
what I suffer, and she likes to use the 
power she possesses in alienating my father's 
love for me, and in making my life almost 
unendurable. Yes, I will marry, no matter 
who — ' 

' No, Lady Magdalen,' said Erroll, ' you 
will not. Pardon me for saying it, but if 
an opinion formed after having known you 
for some time is worth anything, you are 
the very last person in the world to marry 
without love. Such a marriage would be 
your ruin ; you could never endure the 
bondage ; the constant companionship of a 
man you disliked, would be intolerable to 
you. Don't do anything rash ; suffer any- 
thing, bear everything, but don't marry 
without love. I should, indeed, be grieved 
to see in your case the saying realised, 
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" Marriage is a lottery, in which there are 
many blanks and but few prizes. 1 

'They say marriages are made in 
heaven.' 

' In the opposite place, to my thinking/ 
continued Erroll. ' Judging by what one 
sees every day, if people stopped to consider 
what they were about, to think if they were 
at all suited to each other, happier marriages 
would be more often seen, the divorce court 
would not have quite so much to do/ 

'You are right, Captain de Grey/ said 
Magdalen, whose emotion had a little sub- 
sided. * If I married a man I did not care 
for, I should most likely break my chains 
very speedily/ 

Erroll was about to speak, when a gentle- 
man joined them. 

After greeting the new comer, Erroll 
withdrew with a cheery ' Au revoir, Lady 
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Magdalen, and thank you for a very pleas- 
ant ride/ 

Magdalen looked rather angry at his de- 
parture, and a little inclined to resent it on 
the gentleman who had taken ErroH's place. 
And yet there was nothing in his appear- 
ance to displease even the most fastidious ; 
quite the contrary, unless fault is to be 
found with a bright, honest face, expressive 
of good humour, brown eyes that gazed at 
Magdalen devotedly, a smiling mouth, straight 
nose, good complexion and figure, hair and 
moustache a deep rich brown, and, joined 
to all, health, wealth, and position. 

If exception can be taken to this, I have 
nothing more to say. Philip, Marquis of 
Langley, was the great parti of the year, 
and first among Magdalen's admirers. 

He was an orphan, with no relations ex- 
cept an old uncle, who had been his guardian, 
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and who, report said, had made Langley 
his heir. 

How true it is that ' to him who hath 
shall be given/ and for once rumour did 
not err. Langley ought then, one would 
think, be happy. Young, rich, good-look- 
ing, what could he want more ? Like 
many another, he cried for the moon, and 
wanted the only thing that there seemed 
no prospect of his getting, namely — Mag- 
dalen Hillsborough for his wife. With a 
woman's quickness she had divined his 
wishes, but no answering pulse beat in her 
heart ; and so she looked bored, and if he 
proposed to her, she would undoubtedly 
refuse him. 

Her father would like such a marriage, 
but though she would do much for him, 
she could not, even for him, marry a man 
she did not love. She liked and respected 
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Lord Langley, but nothing more. Alas! 
for him. Poor boy, he deserved a better 
fate ; but like others have done before him, 
he put his whole happiness on one stake, 
and lost it! 

His quiet devotion and unwearied care 
touched Magdalen, and she would have 
given much to be able to return his love, 
but it was impossible. 

Though as yet she knew it not, the hand 
had appeared which very soon was to touch 
the chord, which would vibrate through and 
through her heart, making her tremble with 
the passionate emotion it called forth. 

Magdalen was not ambitious, therefore 
the fact of Langley's being a great parti 
made no difference whatever to her; and 
the anxious mothers and their daughters, 
who would have spoilt her beauty and 
fascination if they could, would have taken 
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heart again, hoping, that as Magdalen did 
not care for Langley or his money, some 
chance might yet exist for their darlings. 

Many men are caught in the rebound. 
Little they knew of my darling's wonder- 
ful fascination ; had they known one quarter 
its power they would never have deluded 
themselves with the idea that any man 
who had once loved Magdalen could really 
love again. In most cases they would 
have had a chance, but with her there was 
none. 

It is a curious study to watch the pro- 
gress of some well-known, acknowledged 
beauty, and see how many good marriages 
are made by those in the race, whose win- 
ning post is matrimony, by patiently angling 
for her rejected lovers, who, in disgust at 
her perversity, out of revenge, go and marry 
the next nicest girl in the hope of making 
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her angry, in which they don't succeed — 
her only observation being, ' Ah, I see So- 
and-so is married. He proposed to me a 
month ago. If he can transfer his affec- 
tions so easily, it only shows how wise I 
was to refuse him/ All the same, he is 
right not to wear the willow, for he knows 
by sad experience that it is no use crying 
over spilt milk. 

The sunbeam had replaced the cloud on 
Magdalen's face. One of its greatest charms 
was its wonderful changes of expression — 
never two minutes alike ; just when you 
thought that was the look which suited her 
best — the way you would like her picture 
painted, or a statue of her done by Belt — 
attitude and expression would change, until 
you gave it up in despair, content only to 
admire her loveliness. 

' I dine with you to night/ said Langley. 
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' Indeed ? ' answered Magdalen. ' You are 
the second person who has told me so this 
morning. Did my father ask you ? ' 

1 No ; Lady Rivers town did last night at 
Lady Chester's. I could not answer her 
until this morning, as I thought I was en- 
gaged, but I am happy to say I was mis- 
taken.' 

1 I rather wish you had been engaged/ 
thought Magdalen to herself. 

' Who dines besides ? ' asked Langley. 

' Captain de Grey, Mr Boynton, Lady 
Haselmere and Lady Mildred Byng,' an- 
swered Magdalen. 

A shade of annoyance passed over Lang- 
ley's face as Magdalen mentioned the first 
name. They had now arrived at the end of 
Rotten Row, and as it was lunch time, Mag- 
dalen left Langley with a few pleasant words, 
as she knew that she had been rather dis- 
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tant and ungracious. If men knew some- 
times how their devotion bores ladies and 
tries their patience, though their admira- 
tion is well meant, they would show a 
little more tact, and spare the infliction 
of their presence, and the necessity of giving 
them pain by checking their ardour. Erroll 
de Grey undoubtedly admired and liked 
Magdalen, perhaps had even a deeper feel 
ing for her ; and she, — well, she liked him 
better than any one she knew, and derived 
more pleasure from his society than from any 
one else's. Why did he not propose to her, 
instead of letting Lord Langley do so, though 
he would not win the prize ? Because Lord 
Langley was unmarried, and consequently 
free, and Erroll de Grey was married. 



CHAPTER V. 

WHICH TREATS OF STEPHANIE AND OTHERS. 

' Heaven bless thee ! 
Thou hast the sweetest face I ever looked on ; 
For, as I have a soul, she is an angel/ 

Shakespeare. 



1 Grace was in all her steps, heav'n in her eye, 
In every gesture dignity and love.' 

Milton. 




T wanted a few minutes to eight 
when Lady Riverstown entered 
the drawing-room in her beautiful 
home in Park Lane. 

Let us look at her, as she waits to 
receive her guests by a stand of hot-house 
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flowers, idly playing with her bracelets. She 
is very tall, and like a gipsy with her olive 
complexion and masses of jet black hair; 
her mouth is decided, but the lips are too 
thin for beauty ; the nose is large, and the 
eyes are as black as coals under the thick 
arched eyebrows. 

A good-looking woman, you will say, and 
yet there was something about her that 
gave people an involuntary shiver, and that 
unpleasant feeling the French term chair 
de poule. In the 'Land o' Cakes' they 
would have called her uncanny ; she was 
like the impression made by a bad dream, 
a perpetual sense of evil, difficult to shake 
off. Her eyes had a cruel look — they were 
so hard in expression, and they glittered too 
much ; the mouth was vindictive ; in short, 
about the whole woman there was a dan- 
gerous look as if, with her southern blood, 
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she would stop at nothing to gain her ends. 
The hands, too, were large and powerful ; 
the grasp that rested on the flowers was a 
determined one ; you could believe that no 
mercy was to be expected from her. She 
had been Lady Riverstown but a few 
months. 

Lord Riverstown had spent the preceding 
winter at Venice with Magdalen, and there 
had met Stephanie Campagna. He fell in 
love with her, and after a short time pro- 
posed, and they were married. 

His first wife was the daughter of a clergy- 
man, a lovely, gentle girl, to whom he had 
been passionately devoted ; but, alas ! for all 
concerned, she died a year after her mar- 
riage, when Magdalen was born, and Mag- 
dalen was thus deprived of that inestimable 
blessing — a mother's love and care. She 
had begged her father, but without avail, to 
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remain single, for Stephanie bore a bad 
character, and was said to be unforgiving, 
passionate, jealous, and wonderfully vain. 

But Lord Riverstown was infatuated* 
Stephanie had him completely in her power ; 
her will was his law, her slightest wish a 
command which he lived only to obey. 
His love for his daughter, which before 
his marriage had been the strongest feel- 
ing in his life, paled and gave way before 
the spell under which he had fallen. With 
regard to Magdalen, as in all else, he only 
obeyed Stephanie. It was the position re- 
versed, the husband rendering obedience 
to the wife. He was the weakest man 
possible, and at the same time the most 
obstinate. Up to now he saw no fault in 
his idol, in the woman who seemed to him 
perfect, and oh ! most unfounded belief of 
all, the poor old man thought that Stephanie 
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had married him for love, not for his wealth, 
his old name, and all the luxuries he could 
give her, and which were absolute necessi- 
ties to such a nature as hers. He did not 
know that Stephanie would have sold her 
soul for gold ; that at times she hated him, 
and that she had never yet really cared for 
any one except herself, and the gratification 
of her own wishes. Poor, deluded old man ! 
sad, indeed, will be your awakening when 
the veil is pulled away from your eyes ; 
you will regret, ah! how bitterly, that you 
did not listen to Magdalen, that you ever 
married Stephanie. 

Stephanie hated Magdalen with all the 
force of her Italian blood, because she was 
younger and fairer than herself, and for the 
admiration showered on her from all sides. 
She would do Magdalen an injury if it was 
in her power. A pleasant life truly for Mag- 
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dalen. If it had not been for Stephanie's 
malice, all the future might probably have 
been averted, had she acted as a mother to 
the motherless girl ; but it suited her ends 
to do otherwise, and fate having put power 
into her hands, she was not the woman to 
turn back and remember mercy. Her hate 
would never be quenched, for Magdalen, un- 
known to herself, possessed the love of the 
one man in the wide world that Stephanie 
cared for, and in love, as in all else, she 
would sacrifice anything to gain what she 
coveted ; with her, love was a tempest, a 
fierce, unreasoning passion. However, but 
little of her true character was to be seen, 
except to a keen observer. 

The door opened, and she turned round 
quickly, but seeing it was only Lord Rivers- 
town, a muttered exclamation escaped from 
her lips, which gave way as her husband 
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approached in answer to her most winning* 
smile. 

He was a tall, slight man* with snow-white 
hair and deep blue eyes. He was beloved 
by all who knew him, from the richest to the 
poorest. His benevolent countenance seemed 
to bring comfort to all with whom he came 
in contact. He was very clever, and spent 
a great part of the day among his books ; 
he was a poet of no mean order, and from 
him Magdalen inherited her tastes for reading 
and painting ; for as an artist few could com- 
pete with, hardly any excel him. In figure 
he was upright, and still looked capable of a 
good day's covert shooting, or a run from 
Barkly Holt. 

All honour be accounted to him, and when 
the last summons comes, as come it will to 
all of us, he will go forth to meet it gallantly, 
as a brave man and a Christian gentleman 
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and we who are left may write over him with 
truth, ' Peace be unto him, for we shall never 
see his like again.' 

1 Well, my darling/ said Lord Riverstown, 
putting his arm round his wife's waist, ' what 
have you been doing with yourself all day ? 
Has anything annoyed you ? You look 
pale and worried ; I can't bear to see that/ 

' Nothing is the matter with me, dearest/ 
answered Lady Riverstown, with her sun- 
niest look, for at present she wished to 
appear as amiable as possible to the fond 
old man. 

' I have been driving all the afternoon, and 
it was very hot. I suppose the heat has 
tried me a little, that is all ; you know my 
darling husband would be the first person 
I should turn to if anything was the matter 
with me/ 

' Bless you, my darling/ said Lord Rivers- 
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town, c I can never be thankful enough to 
Providence who sent you across my path ; 
you are indeed a blessing to me.' 

I don't think her ladyship looked much of 
a blessing at this moment, and certainly 
she was a doubtful one; but fortunately 
all tastes are not alike, we don't all see 
with the same eyes. 

But again the door opened, and this time 
really to admit a guest. 

Lord Langley was the first arrival, then 
Lady Haselmere, Magdalen's great friend, 
the only woman she cared for, therefore 
needless to say Lady Riverstown did not 
like her ; but the dislike was mutual, as Lady 
Haselmere had read Lady Riverstown's 
character to perfection the first time she 
met her. Alice Haselmere was the widow 
of a ward of Lord Riverstown' s. She was 
about five-and-thirty and very good looking, 
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with her deep blue eyes, splendid teeth, 
and sunny smile. 

She had a little place near Windsor, 
Ellerton by name, where some of Magdalen's 
happiest days had been spent 

As she was witty and agreeable, she was 
much sought after, and the little dinners 
she gave at her lovely little house were 
noted the nicest in London by the favoured 
few admitted to them. If you dined at 
Lady Haselmere's you were sure to sit 
next to the one person in London you most 
wished to see ; if you wanted to hear any 
particular song, read some new book, meet 
some celebrity, there you were sure to find 
them. 

Her parties suited all tastes, so no 
wonder she was popular, and no one could 
ever find out how she managed so success- 
fully. Next arrived Mr Boynton — Ernest 
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by name and Ernest by nature ; his was a 
face which prepossessed you at once in his 
favour — with its intellectual forehead, keen 
brown eyes — which nothing escaped — and 
cheery laugh. He was a barrister, a rising 
man in his profession, and one much liked 
and respected. Well was he named Ernest, 
for this quality was the backbone of his 
character, the corps de reserve which 
would never fail you. The work which 
his hand found to do was done well and 
thoroughly; you felt that in entrusting a 
case to him, it would be no fault of his if 
you came off a loser. 

In manner he was quiet and self-pos- 
sessed. He was Magdalen's true friend, 
and knew more of the troubles which fell to 
her share than any one else in the world. 

After Ernest Boynton, appeared Lady 

Mildred Byng, Lord Riverstown's niece, 
vol. 1. D 
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the merriest, tiniest, little fairy in exist- 
ence. She was very slight, with a wasp- 
like waist, that you could clasp with your 
hands ; she was wonderfully graceful, with a 
bewitching little face, a complexion like a 
freshly gathered rose, a most impertinent 
turned-up nose> and a small pouting mouth. 
Her dress was pale blue tulle, with pink 
roses, she wore her masses of fair silky 
hair drawn off her face in the way our 
grandmothers wore theirs,, and the bow 
of pink ribbon became her admirably. In- 
deed, no fault could be found with the 
beauty of those assembled in Lord Rivers- 
town's drawing-room^ 

Mildred was evidently a pet of her uncle's, 
for he welcomed her with a kiss, and in- 
stalled her in a low chair at his side and 
listened, well amused to the conversation 
she kept up with Mr Boynton. 
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Erroll de Grey was the last. Lord 
Riverstown greeted him warmly. As he 
shook hands with Lady Riverstown she 
changed colour ; her face became pale as 
marble, and the hand which she placed 
in his trembled visibly ; but she recovered 
herself with a strong effort, not, however, 
before Lady Haselmere had seen and 
wondered at her emotion. 

Dinner was announced. 

' Where is Magdalen ? ' asked Lord 
Riverstown. 

' Never mind her/ said Stephanie, ' she 
is often late ; we will send for her ; dinner 
is getting cold/ 

' No, no/ said Lord Riverstown, ' we 
won't wait for Magdalen/ 

So he rang the bell and told Somers, 
the butler, to let Lady Magdalen know 
that dinner was waiting. But at that 
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moment she entered — looking, ah ! how 
lovely, in a deep crimson satin dress, over 
a petticoat of very pale amber ; the square- 
cut body and sleeves were trimmed with 
matchless old point, and her splendid hair 
was wound round and round the back of 
her head in massive coils, kept in their 
place by two large diamond butterflies. 
Pearls in her ears, round her throat, and 
on her round shapely arms. 

It was a fanciful dress, hardly the one a 
young girl, as a rule, would have chosen, 
but it suited Magdalen admirably, and did 
not make her look old. She never would 
wear a low body — that most odious inven- 
tion so often ' no body, and an apology for 
sleeves/ 

She came quietly into the room with 
her swift step ; she hardly seemed to feel 
the ground under her, and yet each footfall 
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of the delicate foot, with its high-arched in- 
step — a foot small enough to put Cinderella's 
to shame — was planted lightly but firmly. 
There was no indecision about anything 
that Magdalen did. I confess to a weak- 
ness for seeing a woman walk well. How 
I hate to see them come tumbling into a 
room, rolling and swaying like a ship in a 
storm, or walking with little mincing, hop- 
ping steps, as if they were treading on eggs. 
But Magdalen sailed along like a beautiful 
swan, so regal was she in her beauty, with 
her throat set upon her shoulders like a 
pillar of white marble, to which it was only 
second in fairness. Lord Langley muttered 
to himself, ' Heaveas, how lovely ! ' 

Erroll did not express his thoughts, 
but what they were was plainly to be seen 
in the look he bestowed upon Magdalen. 
Apparently the look did not please Steph- 
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anie, for as Magdalen and Erroll passed 
her on their way to dinner, she said 
sharply, — 

1 Good gracious, Magdalen, what a figure 
you have made of yourself! you look like 
some old picture. I never saw such a guy. 
I really must tell your father to prevent your 
dressing so unlike other people, since my 
wishes go for nothing.' 

1 Speech is silver, but silence is gold/ 
Magdalen was about to answer, but Erroll 
pressed the little hand which lay on his 
arm, with a look of entreaty, and by a great 
effort Magdalen conquered herself, though 
her lips trembled, and a sad look shadowed 
the brightness of her face. 

So they proceeded to the dining-room. 
But there the well-lit room, with sideboard 
groaning under a weight of plate which 
had been in the family for centuries, the 
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masses of flowers, and the beautiful Dres- 
den china, the silvery sound of a fountain 
at one end of the room, and the excellent 
dinner supplied by Monsieur Caseroli, Lord 
Riverstown's chef de cuisine, soon dispelled 
all clouds ; and to those who looked only 
on the surface, all seemed to go merry 'as 
a marriage bell/ though that to me has an 
unutterably sad and depressing sound. And 
so it has on most people. I suppose it is 
from knowing how many marriages are 
mistakes only to be atoned for by life-long 
remorse and misery. 




CHAPTER VI. 

THE CHIVALRY THAT WAS J THE GENERATION 

THAT IS. 

' The world knows nothing of its greatest men.' 

H. Taylor. 

4 Appearances to save, their only care, 
So things seem right no matter what they are.' 

Churchill. 

RROLL sat between Magdalen and 
Lady Haselmere. He was an 
especial favourite of hers, so the 
arrangement pleased them all. Magdalen 
was rather silent ; her stepmother's dis- 
agreeable speech seemed to have made 
her low ; all the same, it had no power 
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to detract from her marvellous beauty 
and fascination. At last the conver- 
sation turned upon chivalry and knight- 
errantry, and the ladies were unanimous in 
their opinion that nothing of it remained 
but the memory and the name. The con- 
versation was animated, and most of those 
present were well-informed people. 

1 1 should like,' said Magdalen to Erroll, 
4 to have lived in those days when it was 
sufficient for a lady to express a wish, 
no matter how unreasonable, for it to be 
instantly gratified. If I had been a man/ 
she continued with sparkling eyes, as 
she grew eager over her subject, i I 
would have gratified my lady-love's desire, 
nay, even at the cost of my life, count- 
ing that well lost if I had gained 
what she wished. I would have fast- 
ened her colours round my arm, her 
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glove or handkerchief in my helmet, 
and ridden forth to win or die, and 
given war to the death, to all who 
attempted to thwart me in my design. 
Now-a-days gentlemen consider it an 
immense effort if they walk across the 
room to pick up a lady's handkerchief or 
open the door for her, so what chance 
have we that they will fight on our be- 
half, or uphold our honour and good name. 
Formerly, if a man spoke slightingly of a 
lady he would have had to verify his 
words at the sword's point In the pre- 
sent day, men say what they please, no 
one checks them ; true, or untrue, they say 
what they will, and we have no one to 
take up our cause/ 

Erroll had been listening to Magdalen 
with a curious, half-wistful, half-triumphant 
expression on his handsome face. 
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1 I agree with you, Lady Magdalen/ said 
he, ' but, in one sense, our opinions differ ; 
you say that chivalry exists but in name. 
I maintain that it is to be found every 
day, though it may be totally unseen, 
quite unexpected. Look, for instance, in 
the Crimea how many brave and noble 
deeds were done there. What do you say 
to the men who formed the ranks of the 
"thin red line at Inkerman ?" to poor young 
Anstruther, that brave young heart, that lad 
of seventeen fresh from Eton, a mere boy in 
reality, but with a man's courage and un- 
daunted bravery. He hoped he had a long 
life before him, and that he should return 
home to those who loved him so devotedly.' 

' What was his fate ? ' 

* He was shot down at the Alma, his first 
battle, riddled by the cruel bullets in the act 
of planting the standard, the flag he had 
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borne so well and faithfully, making a shroud 
for him as he fell, a touching, though mute 
testimony to his worth and gallantry.' 

* Granted/ said Magdalen, ' but that I 
call devotion to your profession and cause, 
not chivalry to a woman's cause, though 
perhaps it was chivalry in the best and 
truest sense. Examples of this kind are 
numerous enough. Take, for instance, 
the Charge of the Light Brigade at 
Balaclava, the " Noble Six Hundred," 
that brave handful of men ; that was 
heroism, but it was madness as well ; 
it was a deed that none but Eng- 
lishmen would have attempted, none but 
Englishmen ever have accomplished. No 
wonder men looked at each other in silent 
astonishment as that order was given, for 
each one knew that it was a ride to almost 
certain death, from which perhaps not 
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one might return alive, and yet not one 
shrank back, and in their ranks as well 
as trained veterans were raw recruits 
totally unused to warfare. But their 
hands only grasped their swords a little 
tighter; the hold on their bridles increased 
as each man settled himself more firmly in 
the saddle, ready for the word " Charge." 
I wonder what were the thoughts and feel- 
ings of those doomed men ; visions of happy 
English homes, with father and mother, 
perhaps wife and child, all praying for the 
loved one away serving his country, with a 
knowledge of the bitter sorrow that would 
fall on these humble homes when the next 
list of killed and wounded appeared ? 
Had I been a man I should like to have 
been in that charge. As the French 
general said truly, — " Cest magnifique, 
mais ce n'est pas le guerre." But in 
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the present day men are more likely to 
sneer away a woman's fair fame with 
a careless word than to take up their 
colours for any lady's sake. ' How- 
ever/ concluded Magdalen, i I ought to 
apologise for speaking so long on a 
subject that perhaps I know but little 
about ; but I feel strongly, and when I 
do I speak warmly.' 

Erroll looked at the bright face with an 
approving glance ; they spoke in a low tone, 
so that their conversation was only audible 
to themselves. 

' I acknowledge myself vanquished, said 
Erroll, 'and if all causes had as earnest a 
pleader, they would be more often victorious. 
All the boys of the present day think 
that their sole aim and business in life is 
to saunter up and down the park, resplen- 
dent in clothes made by Poole (in most cases 
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not paid for), or to stand at club windows 
discussing every imaginable scandal. On 
all subjects they give their opinion, whether 
it is wanted or not, with an amount of assur- 
ance and absolute ignorance of what they 
are talking about, that is refreshing to hear, 
and which would be absurd, were it not 
melancholy — for it is a sad sight to see 
talents so wasted, the precious gifts that 
God has given put to no better use. Their 
days are passed in this, their nights in 
every conceivable dissipation, their sole 
anxiety the fit of a coat, the make of a tie, 
their highest ambition to win the Derby.' 





CHAPTER VII. 

JEALOUSY. 

' Beware of jealousy, 
It is the green-eye'd monster which doth make 
The meat it feeds on.' 

Shakespeare. 

Y this time dinner was ended, and 
the ladies rose to leave the room, 
for Stephanie looked angry ; she 
could not brook the sight of the admiration 
her stepdaughter excited any longer. 

Erroll was holding the door open, and 
as Magdalen passed he said,— 

' Lady Magdalen, may I break a lance 
on your behalf some day if I have the 
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chance, if you ever want some one to de- 
fend you, will you tell me your colours and 
allow me to wear them ? ' 

The question was simple, and ought not 
to have been embarrassing to answer; it 
was a compliment, and yet the truth, for 
Erroll never paid compliments, and any- 
how would never have tried them with 
Magdalen, as he knew she would be the 
last person in the world to tolerate them. 
Apparently it was difficult to answer, for 
Magdalen only raised her great grey eyes 
to ErroH's, and said, — 

' Your question requires consideration, 
Captain de Grey/ 

Erroll bowed, and Magdalen passed on. 
His face wore a strange look as he returned 
to his place and poured out a glass of mine 
host's best claret The look would have 

passed unnoticed by most people, but it 
vol. 1. E 
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did not escape Lord Langley, nor the 
conversation in the doorway, and he noted 
it down and determined to find out all about 
it, at some future time not far distant 
A feeling almost of dislike, which he 
could not account for, sprang up in Lord 
Langley's heart against Erroll. Stephanie 
had tried, without success, to hear Erroll's 
question to Magdalen ; but they were 
too quick for her, and when they got 
into the drawing-room Magdalen drew a 
low chair close to Aline Haselmere, and 
entered into an animated conversation 
with her, which they carried on in a low 
tone. Stephanie, baffled in all directions, 
took refuge in crossness and a French 
novel, and Mildred amused herself with 
teasing Magdalen's pet dog, Hero, a 
magnificent retriever, who lay on the rug 
at her feet. Magdalen was devoted to 
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Hero, he had been hers for five years, 
and his great faithful eyes seemed to 
say, ' I love you, little mistress ; no one 
cares for you more than your poor old 
dog.' 




CHAPTER VIII. 



L ADDIO. 



* Void Tinstant supreme 

L'instant de nos adieux ! 

O toi seul bien que j'aime ; 

Sans moi retourne aux cieux ! 

La mort est une amie 

Qui rend la liberte* ; 

Au Ciel, re9ois la vie 

Et pour l'eternite* ; 

La mort est une amie 

Qui rend la liberte* ; 

Au Ciel, re9ois la vie 

Et pour l'eterniteV 

Schubert TAddto.' 

AGDALEN was standing in the 
entrance of a window. It was 
wide open, letting in the soft 
summer air, with its perfume of roses and 
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mignonette from the garden below. The 
curtains half shrouded, half revealed Mag- 
dalen's beauty, making her seem in her 
quaint dress like some rare old picture 
stepped out of its frame to madden mens 
hearts and turn their brains with the sight 
of her loveliness. 

So thought Erroll as he stood silently 
drinking in the spell of her grace and 
fascination. His face wore a wistful, long- 
ing expression, and in spite of himself his 
thoughts formed themselves into words, 
and found rest in the exclamation, earnest 
enough to come from his very heart, — 

' Too late ! too late ! ' 

He was so near Magdalen as he spoke 
that she turned round and asked, — 

' What is too late ? ' 

Erroll started, and begged her pardon, 
saying,— 
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' Please forget that I ever spoke ; the 
words were forced from me by memories 
of a very painful nature, so painful that I 
dare not think of them, therefore we will 
change the subject to one more congenial. 
Am I to be allowed/ continued Erroll, ' if 
time and opportunity offer, to break a lance 
on your behalf? Lady Magdalen, though 
your champions are probably many, may 
I be enrolled on the list ? Will you give 
me your colours to wear ? I think I can 
promise that none will serve you more 
faithfully ; tell me your decision ; you don't 
know what importance I attach to it,' 
and truly Erroll did look anxious. His 
whole attitude was that of feverish anxiety. 

' You are very impatient,' was Magdalen's 
laughing answer, 'and as such earnestness 
deserves a reward, know that I do now 
duly enrol and appoint you one of my 
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trusty knights, and I expect you to obey 
henceforth my slightest behest/ 

' Many thanks/ said Erroll ; ' and as all 
servants of our most gracious Majesty 
kiss hands on appointment, may I be per- 
mitted to do so likewise ? ' 

And with old-fash isoned courtesy Erroll 
raised Magdalen's hand to his lips. 

What was it that made Magdalen 
blush rosy red as Erroll's lips touched 
her hand, and that made a shiver pass 
through Erroll's strong frame ? Was it a 
warning — a presentiment ? Time will show. 

That evening was remembered by them 
both, when many years of sorrow and an- 
guish had passed over their heads ; the 
kiss, pure and harmless as it then was, 
was the beginning of an end that neither of 
them dreamt of ; better, ay, far better, would 
it have been for Magdalen to have been 
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in her grave, than for Erroll's lips to have 
touched her hand that night. It was 
the first step in the ladder, the first 
note in the chord, which would vibrate 
through their whole future lives, ceasing 
only with death. How true it is that 
from little things great events occur ; that 
often on an incident, slight as this, hangs 
our future, with its power of good and 
evil, its weight of joy and misery. 

The night was lovely, so warm and still. 
The moon shone brightly over the park, 
making the trees and houses look almost 
weird like, in the cold silver light 

The window where Magdalen and Erroll 
stood looked on to the park ; Stephanie 
had observed Erroll kiss Magdalen's hand, 
and she bit her lips until the handkerchief 
she raised to her mouth was stained with 
blood. Determined to interrupt their con- 
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versation, as she saw it was interesting, 
she called Mr Boynton, and said with 
her sweetest smile, — 

' Would you please tell dear Magdalen 
to come and sing; the night air, however 
warm, is bad for her, and it would be so 
dreadful if she caught cold, just in the 
middle of the season, and when she is so 
much admired/ 

With such speeches did Lady Riverstown 
flatter herself she hid her true feelings for 
her stepdaughter, and in many instances 
she did succeed in taking people in, and 
made them see her conduct from her point 
of view ; but she never could deceive Lady 
Haselmere or Mr Boynton, who read her 
as they would the open page of a book, 
and who were both Magdalen's fast friends. 
Nor could she hoodwink Erroll de Grey, 
though she firmly believed that he, more 
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than anyone, considered her devoted to 
Magdalen. My poor darling, she would have 
been safer in a lion's den, or in a tiger's 
grasp, than in the power of Lady Riverstown, 
who would not have stopped at anything 
that satisfied her anger at your gifts of 
youth and beauty, who would almost have 
clasped your throat in her cruel fingers, 
dyed her hands with your life blood, and 
gloried in your sufferings. Pity Magdalen ! 
Stephanie will not spare her ; it is a case of 
the ' Eagle and the Dove/ 

Mr Boynton came up to Magdalen just 
as she was resuming her conversation with 
Enroll, and gave her Stephanie's message. 

Magdalen was always ready to do any- 
thing in her power to please and oblige 
those she was with, so she complied directly, 
and moved to the piano. 

Erroll put the chair for her, and then 
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retired to the window, unmindful of the 
glances Stephanie cast in his direction. 
He was prepared to listen, criticise, and 
perhaps find fault, as he was a great judge 
of singing and no mean performer himself. 
After a short prelude, Magdalen began. 
At first she was a little nervous, her voice 
trembled, but she soon acquired her self- 
control. Then came sounds such as made 
one think what the music in heaven must 
be, that endless song of praise, sung by 
the ever-increasing countless host What 
a voice hers was, — a deep rich contralto, 
melting in its tenderness ; she possessed 
that which the French so well describe, 
c Des larmes dans la voix.' She had been 
well taught, and it was easy to see that 
heart and soul were wrapt up in her art. 
At last she broke into Schubert's ' Addio ; ' 
to me the perfection of harmony, an un- 
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rivalled grand combination of passion, de- 
spair, love, a song which leaves an echo in 
most hearts, making worn-out men and 
women of the world once more fancy them- 
selves young and innocent, a belief which, 
in most cases, proves a mere delusion and 
vanishes with the end of the song. Mag- 
dalen sang as she had never sung before; 
so despairing were the notes, with a kind of 
wild regret, a passionate longing, melting 
in their tenderness, telling as they did of 
some loved past. Erroll stood in the win- 
dow, his face shaded by his hand ; all the 
others had stopped their conversation, that 
they might listen undisturbed to so rare a 
treat. 

With a long, lingering note, a very wail 
in its sorrow, the song ceased. Every one 
crowded round the piano to thank Magdalen. 
Erroll, alone, did not speak ; he neither 
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praised nor condemned, but kept an ob- 
stinate silence. Mr Boynton rallied him 
on his indifference. 

' Did you not admire Lady Magdalen's 
singing, Erroll ? ' asked he ; ' and the lovely 
picture she made, she looked like St Ce- 
cilia at the organ ; surely you can't be 
indifferent to such a treat as we have 
just had ? ' 

4 1 did admire the picture, Ernest/ an- 
swered Erroll, 'and am far from indifferent 
to her singing, but words go for nothing 

in expressing what one feels in listening 

* 

to music like that; it is a foretaste of 
what the angels' songs of praise must be 
in heaven.' 

And a dreamy, weary expression stole 
over Erroll's face as he spoke, as if he 
too longed to be there. He was the 
only person who really appreciated Mag- 
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dalen's singing, and the tears stood in 
his eyes. Such is the power of melody 
and sympathy, though some may say, ' A 
man cry ! because a woman sings well ; 
what nonsense!' But a talent such as 
Magdalen's calls forth ones best and pur- 
est feelings, wakes into life our sense of 
what is superior and beautiful, and we 
feel in admiring the wonderful gift how 

* Marvellous are thy works, O Lord,' 

and in appreciating the genius we adore 
the divine power that has bestowed so 
much on His children. 

But it was now getting late, and Lady 
Haselmere rose to go. Poor Lord Langley 
had been obliged to content himself with 
Mildred Byng, and I am afraid she found 
him but a dull companion. Lord Langley 
had quite made up his mind that the first 
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favourable opportunity he would ask Mag- 
dalen to be his wife, for, though it was 
evident she took great pleasure in ErroH's 
society, yet they could never be anything 
to each other, for the simple reason that 
Erroll was married. 

Lord Langley had an advocate in 
Stephanie, who had determined that Mag- 
dalen should marry him, if she could in 
any way bring it about. Stephanie 
looked more and more spiteful as the 
evening drew to a close, and Erroll had 
not talked to or noticed her, but had de- 
voted himself to her stepdaughter. In 
making Magdalen sing, Stephanie had de- 
feated her own ends, for she had added 
one more link to the chain which bound 
him to Magdalen, as her singing had 
touched him in a manner that nothing and 
no one ever had power to do before. 
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After saying good-night to Lady Rivers- 
town, Erroll approached Magdalen. 

' Thank you/ said he, * for the intense 
pleasure you have given me to-night/ and 
as he spoke the tears stood in his eyes. 
' 1 shall remember the " Addio " always, a 
favourite song of mine; as long as I live 
it will be a sacred memory/ 

Erroll refused all Lord Riverstown's en- 
treaties that he would stay and smoke a 
cigar in company with him, Mr Boynton, 
and Lord Langley in his cosy little den, 
where he had enjoyed many a fragrant weed. 

' I must hurry away to my club/ he said. 

But once out of the house, Erroll went 
straight away to .Kensington Gardens. He 
felt as if he must have fresh, air to cool his 
heated brow, and calm the fever of his 
veins. The atmosphere of smoke, the noise 
and talking of a club, would have been in- 
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supportable to him, coming from Magdalen's 
presence, with the spell of her loveliness 
upon him, the notes of the * Addio ' still 
ringing in his ears. 

No, a walk under the quiet moonlight 
was the only thing for him. He wandered 
about for a long time, and it was near two 
when he at last returned to Wellington 
Barracks. He could not sleep, but passed a 
restless, miserable night, and when towards 
morning he fell into an uneasy doze, it was 
only to dream of Magdalen as Lord Langley's 
wife, and himself further from her than ever. 

He seemed to see a wide gulf; Magdalen 
dressed in white, and with her beautiful hair 
unbound, stood on one side, stretching out 
her arms to him with an imploring gesture, 
a look of despair on her face, and he, rush- 
ing to help her, found himself held back by 
Stephanie Riverstown and his own wife, 
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who tightened the links of a golden chain 
by which he was bound to her, and which 
seemed to be made of wedding-rings strung 
together, while an awful abyss yawned at 
his feet. He struggled hard, but could not 
get free, and as Magdalen, with a cry of 
intense agony, vanished from his sight, he 
saw the glances of fiendish triumph with 
which Stephanie and his wife watched his 
tortures, and he heard them exclaim, ' Too 
late, too late ! ' 

* 

With a scream Enroll awoke, to find the 
glorious sun pouring into his room, and 
his servant standing by his bed with a 
most welcome cup of tea. 

He dressed quickly and went for a sharp 
canter ; but all that day, and for many a 
long day after, he could not shake off the 
impression the dream had made on him. 
He was depressed, miserable, low ; and 
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though he argued with himself against his 
folly, it was stronger than him, and would 
not be driven away, fight and struggle as 
he might It nearly drove him mad at 
times. He realised fully now the one 
fatal mistake he had made in his life, 
namely — his marriage. 




CHAPTER IX. 



NINA DE GREY. 

' Offend her, and she knows not to forgive ; 
Oblige her, and she'll hate you while you live.' 

Pope. 

* I see your brows full of discontent.' 

Shakespeare. 

N a boudoir in a home in 
Hertford Street sat a lady. 
She was leaning her head on 
her hand, but in a reverie, and to judge 
by her expression her thoughts were none 

of the pleasantest. A little girl of about 

« 

three years old was playing at her feet, 
endeavouring to attract her mother's atten- 
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tion, but she was in no mood for her child's 
innocent chatter; at no time fond of chil- 
dren — at that moment poor little Elsie 
seemed intolerable; and ringing the bell 
sharply, she sent the weeping little one 
upstairs to her nurse. As the door closed 
she threw herself back in her chair, and 
looked more brooding and gloomy than 
before. 

What was troubling her ? Outward ap- 
pearances were lively; the room was full 
of knick-knacks, rare old china, lace, pic- 
tures, carvings, every conceivable kind of 
chair and sofa that could invite repose ; 
evidences of wealth everywhere, and as far 
as its owner was concerned, a fair share of 
good looks. 

She was tall, large, and dark, with very 
brown hair, growing very low on her fore- 
head; brown eyes, set much too near to- 
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gether ; a large nose, and a mouth with full 
scarlet lips. She was well dressed also, in 
an expensive style, which suited her. Such 
was Nina de Grey, ErroH's wife, the 
woman he had married for her money a 
few years previously. 

Happily they had but this one child — 
for a worse-assorted couple, a more un- 
happy mdnage it would be difficult to find, 
Nina's temper was of a most trying descrip- 
tion — suspicious and sullen ; she would have 
a grievance, generally of her own making, 
which she would brood over in silence, 
until an outbreak of ungoverned passion 
broke from her when least expected. 

Erroll bore with her for a long time, and 
did all in his power to make her happy; 
but at last even his patience gave way, 
and now they were no more to each other 
than two complete strangers. Still Erroll 
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went about with her, dined, if she wished 
it, at home when she gave dinner parties; 
but by her temper she had effectually alien- 
ated the small amount of affection he had 
ever borne her, and although Nina did not 
care for him herself, she could not brook the 
idea of his caring for any one or for any 
woman loving him. Erroll stood in hourly, 
daily temptation ; he had committed the 
error of marrying without love, when his 
heart remained untroubled ; he married be- 
cause his family wished it, and said that 
Nina Brabazon, with her money, was a fit 
match for him ; he did it knowing, nay, 
feeling certain that he would one day meet 
the woman he could really love, and that 
he would then be helpless, bound by safe 
chains, that every consideration of right and 
wrong, honour and duty alike forbade him 
to break. Fond of society, Erroll, with his 
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winning ways and handsome face, was most 
popular, courted wherever he went, with 
his cheery smile and kind word for all. 
Many women were in love with him, wrong 
as it was ; but they met with no encourag- 
ment from Erroll. Their beauty and fasci- 
nation counted as nothing with him. Nina 
was in a bad temper. She wished to pre- 
vent Erroll going out so much ; but she 
had no good reason to allege, as he was 
always ready whenever she wanted him, 
whatever his previous engagments might be. 

Just then Erroll entered. He looked 
pale and worn. Nina greeted him coldly, 
with her worst icy smile, and to all his 
inquiries after her health, what she was 
doing, only answered, — 

1 My doings cannot possibly be of any 
interest to you ; no one cares how I spend 
my time, you less so than any one ; how- 
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ever, I feel deeply honoured by your 
favouring me with a visit, as you have 
not been here for two days/ 

' May I inquire/ Nina continued, ' where 
you were last night ? Not in bed, I should 
say, to judge by your looks/ 

c I dined at Lord Riverstown's/ answered 
Enroll, 'and went home to bed after a 
smoke in the park/ 

As he answered, Erroll shifted his position 
so that his back was to the light, thus Nina 
could not see his face* Something in his tone, 
however, struck her, for she looked up sharply. 

' You are always there/ she said ; ' I can't 
think what you find to like in those people. 
Lady Riverstown is detestable with her 
proud, overbearing ways, and as for Mag- 
dalen Hillsborough, I must say I for one 
have never been able to discover her won- 
derful beauty that you men all rave about/ 
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' I think you would admire Lady Mag- 
dalen also/ said Erroll, 'if you had seen 
her last night and heard her sing ; it was 
wonderful — the most perfect thing I have 
ever heard/ 

This was an unlucky speech, for Nina did 
not sing, and systematically hated those who 
did ; she knew the attraction music and 
singing possessed for Erroll, therefore Mag- 
dalen's talent was one more unfavourable 
mark against her in Nina's eyes. Erroll 
tried various other topics, but all in vain ; he 
could only get yes or no for his pains ; so 
profiting by past experience, and knowing 
how useless it was to attempt conversation 
with Nina in her present mood, he threw 
himself on the sofa and took up a book, a 
French novel, Nina's only and favourite 
study, almost the only book she ever opened, 
her sole employment. Erroll read but little ; 
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indeed, I think if the truth were known, that 
he held the book upside down (a very good 
way of reading some French novels, in my 
opinion), so occupied was he with his own 
thoughts. He could not help contrasting 
Nina and Magdalen, and not to Nina's 
advantage. The one so violent, so difficult 
to please, the other so winning and gentle, 
seeing sunshine in everything. 

The spectacles through which Magdalen 
had seen life, up to now, were indeed couleur 
de rose. Erroll found himself thinking how 
different things might have been if he had 
waited and not married. Magdalen might 
have been his wife, then what a happy home, 
what a good helpful life he would have led. 

The thought was more than Erroll could 

bear ; it thrilled him with happiness, and told 

' him, if he had ever doubted it, the extent of 

Magdalen's power over him, of the devoted 
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love he bore her. As this became clear to 
him, Erroll groaned aloud, in horror at his 
own feelings ; he was disloyal to the woman 
sitting there, who, although she rendered his 
life miserable, was still his wife ; he was 
bound to her by the most sacred vows a 
man can make, held fast by chains he must 
not break. There was no means of escape ; 
he was paying the penalty of his folly ; but 
he resolved to try and tear his love for Mag- 
dalen from his heart, to devote himself more 
to Nina, and try if they could not lead a 
happier life, and, above all, he resolved that 
Magdalen must never know of his love for 
her. Strong in his good resolutions, Erroll 
turned to the moody figure opposite, and 
said, — 

c Nina, dear, would you like to go to 
the opera to-night ? Patti sings in the 
" Traviata" ; we can dine early so as to be in 
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good time ; if you agree I will go and take 
a box/ 

Nina wished to go, but it was against 
her principles to be agreeable, so she made 
a favour of consenting. 

'I don't know how you expect to get 
dinner early/ she answered, 'if you don't 
order it until five o'clock ; this home isn't a 
club, where you can dine at all hours; be- 
sides, I have a headache/ 

I never knew a woman yet that couldn't 
invent a headache if she was asked to do a 
thing that did not please her, and Nina's were 
wonderful, so sudden in their attacks* But 
Enroll was used to Nina's headaches, and well 
knew their precise value, so he only said, — 

' We will ring and ask about dinner/ 

This knotty point was soon and satisfac- 
torily setded, for Erroll was so thoughtful and 
pleasant to his servants, that they would do 
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all in their power to please him ; with Nina 
it was very different, she was too haughty 
and uncertain in her temper. 

1 Now I will go, dear/ said Erroll, ' take 
a box, and be back at seven/ 

So Nina had nothing for it but to agree ; 
she was secretly pleased, as the opera was a 
pet amusement. 

Before Erroll left, however, he ran up- 
stairs to see his child. 

Poor little Elsie, frightened at her mother's 
crossness, had cried herself to sleep. She 
was lying outside her little bed, one tiny 
hand doubled up under her head, with its 
thick masses of hair so like Erroll's own, the 
other hand lay on the coverlet Her face 
was still flushed, and traces of tears were on 
the dimpled cheeks, and dewy drops hung 
on the child's weeping eyelashes, and the 
rosy mouth trembled in her sleep. She was 
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a lovely little child, with engaging ways, like 
Erroll's, and the couple were devoted to 
each other. 

4 Has Miss Elsie been crying, Bridget?' 

1 Indeed she has, sir/ answered Bridget ; 
and, nothing loath, she told what had hap- 
pened. A frown gathered on Erroll's face, 
and he gave vent to an angry exclamation. 

For some moments Enroll stood with 
folded arms looking at Elsie, her sleep 
was uneasy and resdess, and calling ' Papa ! 
papa ! ' she awoke. 

In a moment the child had cuddled into 
his arms ; her arms wound tight round his 
neck; her head on his shoulder; her face 
buried in his breast, and poor little Elsie 
burst into tears. 

It was some time before Erroll could 
calm her, but at last she was quiet. The 
sobs, which came from her very heart, were 
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gradually subdued, and she became very 
still, only holding ErroH's hands fast in 
both her tiny ones, 

' Why, my darling/ said Erroll, ' what is 
the matter? I can't bear my pet to cry; 
poor papa will have to cry also/ 

And he pretended to cry, at which Elsie 
went off into a shriek of laughter — and sun- 
shine was effectually restored to her face. 
In her broken talk she told her father the 
cause of her grief, and ErrolPs face dark- 
ened as he heard that some one, and that 
some one her own mother, had been unkind 
to and frightened the child. Elsie had an 
excellent nurse in Bridget Malone, who had 
been in Erroll's family since he was ten years 
old, and who, when Elsie was born, had come 
at his particular request to be her nurse. 

She was wrapt up in Elsie^ as being 
her darling ' Master Erroll's ' child. 
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She always called Erroll by his old 
name, and never seemed to remember that 
he had grown up. Bridget was a warm- 
hearted, affectionate, thoroughly trustworthy 
Irishwoman. She did not approve of 
Mrs de Grey, and Nina knew it was no 
use to interfere with Bridget in her man- 
agement of Elsie, as the child loved her, 
and Erroll had made her promise that, 
having neither kith nor kin, she would 
remain with them as long as she lived, 
unless she herself wished to change. 

' I love you ; oh, I love you, pretty 
papa!' Elsie kept repeating, cooing softly 
over him all the time, and nearly strangling 
her father with the bear's hug in which 
she encircled him. 

At last Erroll said he must go. Then 
the little one slid from his knee, and kneel- 
ing down with her pink fingers interlaced, 
vol. 1. G 
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her head bent reverently low, Elsie said 
her prayers. Then seemingly quite satisfied 
she allowed Bridget to undress her, and 
was soon asleep. 

Erroll got into a cab, secured his box 
at Mitchell's, went to barracks, dressed, 
and arrived in Hertford Street just before 
dinner was announced. 

They had a tHe-a^tHe which passed off 
tolerably smoothly, then they started for 
Coverit Garden, and arrived before the 
opera had begun. 




CHAPTER X. 



AT THE OPERA, AND AFTER IT. 

' Sweet are the pleasures that to sense belong, 

And doubly sweet a brotherhood in song.' 

Keats. 

* 'Tis not my talent to conceal my thoughts, 

Or carry smiles and sunshine in my face, 

When discontent sits heavy at my heart/ 

Addison. 

INA sat facing the stage, and, for 
her, seemed very amiable. Her 
dress was rich pink brocade, 
with clouds of black lace over it, and roses 
and diamonds in her hair. She was look- 
ing her best, and as she had more than a 
fair share of good looks and wealth, what 
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a pity it seemed that she marred all her 
pleasure and Errors also, and spoilt both 
their lives by her suspicious, uncertain 
temper. She was always seeing evil where 
none existed. However, Nina was now 
graciously pleased to answer ErrolPs ques- 
tions, and to take an interest in what was 
going on. So bright and animated did she 
look that you would hardly have recog- 
nised her for the moody woman who re- 
ceived Erroll that afternoon. 

It was a lovely idea this of going to 
the opera. The house was very full, 
brilliant with lights, and still more bril- 
Jiant faces ; and Patti sang her best and 
sweetest. 

Just as Violette sings her impassioned 
song, renouncing Alfredo, the door of a 
box immediately opposite to that occu- 
pied by the De Greys opened, and Lady 
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Riverstown, Magdalen, and Lord Langley 
appeared. Lady Riverstown looked wonder- 
fully handsome, all in black, and with 
splendid diamonds. Magdalen was in white ; 
she was very pale and looked unhappy, too ; 
she seemed to droop like a broken lily. She 
was a striking contrast to her stepmother. 
As she took her seat, with Lord Langley 
next to her, her quick glance discovered 
Erroll, and a blush spread over her face as 
she smilingly acknowledged his bow. 

Lady Riverstown saw the blush, and fol- 
lowing the direction of her glance, met the 
fixed gaze of admiration with which Erroll 
was regarding Magdalen. 

Stephanie tried, but in vain, to attract 
ErroH's notice ; for between Magdalen, his 
wife, and the music his attention was fully 
occupied. Lady Riverstown became very 
cross, for she had no one to talk to. Lord 
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Langley and Magdalen were almost silent; 
they both loved music far too thoroughly 
to spoil it by talking, except by an occa- 
sional sentence, or between the acts. 

Time went on. The opera — alas, a short 
one ! — was drawing to a close, and still 
Erroll remained dutifully with his wife. 

'Who is that Captain de Grey seems so 
devoted to ? ' at last asked Magdalen. 

' His wife/ answered Lord Langley. 
' Didn't you know that it is extraordinary 
his being with her ? for if rumour, with her 
thousand tongues, is to be believed, they 
are rarely together, and it is a most un- 
happy marriage.' 

' She is handsome/ said Magdalen. 

1 Dear me ! ' said Stephanie. i For my 
part, I don't think her the least good-look- 
ing, and I can't imagine why he married 
her/ 
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• For her money, it is generally supposed/ 
answered Lord Langley. ' That is a fatal 
error to commit ; I don't pity people in the 
least who marry solely for that, without 
love also/ 

Magdalen, since her question had been 
answered, seemed quite unobservant of all 
that was going on ; she had a dreamy, far- 
away kind of expression in her great eyes. 
A shade of sadness stole over her features 
as Erroll still kept his place. 

At last Stephanie observed sarcastically, — 

' I must say I consider Captain de Grey 
extremely uncivil, considering how well we 
know him, and how much he is with us. I 
think the least he could do is to come and 
speak to us, instead of sitting tke-a-tUe 
with his wife in that absurd manner, just 
as if they were a newly-married and devoted 
couple/ 
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' Well/ said Lord Langley with a laugh, ' I 
hope I shall look a little more cheerful and 
pleased with my wife when I am married, 
than poor Erroll does at this moment. I 
never saw any one look as if life, and all 
connected with it, Mrs De Grey, most of 
all, was an utter failure.' 

* Perhaps/ gently answered Magdalen, 
always ready to make excuses for others* 
' Captain de Grey does not like to leave 
his wife, as they are alone/ 

Meantime, Erroll was exercising great 
self-denial, and striving to be faithful to his 
good resolutions of the afternoon with 
regard to Nina and Magdalen. Heaven 
alone knows what it cost him to remain 
where he was, and not to do as he was 
accustomed, namely, spend all his evening in 
the Riverstowns* box. 

But when Erroll had once taken a resolu- 
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tion, it would go hard with him before he 
would break it. He would have given 
much for ten minutes' talk with Magdalen, 
much to feel the soft white hand for 
a moment in his own, much to hear the 
voice he loved so well, so wrongly, so 
hopelessly. 

But Erroll resisted the temptation. 

At last the opera was over. They were 
some time as usual getting down, but at the 
foot of the staircase the De Greys and 
Riverstowns met. 

Stephanie looked haughty, and ac- 
knowledged Erroll's greeting by a stately 
bow, which made no effect whatever upon 
him, for I doubt if he ever saw it, for at that 
moment Magdalen greeted him with her 
own sweet smile, and these people, place, 
all were a blank to Erroll ; he saw but one 
face, heard but one voice. 
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1 We were so sorry you did not pay us a 
visit this evening, Captain de Grey/ said 
Magdalen ; ' but I suppose you could not 
leave Mrs De Grey ; by the way, I have not 
the pleasure of knowing her ; will you 
introduce me ? ' 

Erroll complied, and the three stood 
talking for some time, while waiting for the 
carriage. The two were a striking contrast, 
all the more remarkable that Nina looked 
cross, and Magdalen the picture of good 
humour. At last the carriage was announced. 
Lord Langley gave his arm to Stephanie, 
and Erroll took care of Magdalen, much to 
their mutual pleasure. As he drew her hand 
into his arm, he pressed it lightly, and said in 
a low voice, — 

' Lady Magdalen, don't you think I 
deserve a medal for the self-denial I 
exercised to-night ? ' 
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1 1 don't know what you mean/ she 
answered. 

' Not know what I mean, Lady Magdalen ?' 
said Erfoll ; ' when you were at the opera 
and I never came to your box; was not 
that self-denial ? Do you not know that the 
one, the sole happiness — ' 

But at this moment they had reached the 
carriage in which Lord Langley and 
Stephanie were already seated, so with a 
hurried good-night they parted. 

Errolls sentence remained unfinished. 

It was as well, for he was very nearly 
forgetting that he never meant Magdalen to 
know of his love for her. He tried to think 
that he was glad that Lord Langley should 
be so often with her, and admire her so much. 
He would make a good, kind husband, and 
he was a great friend of Errolls. He wanted 
to be unselfish, and wished to see Magdalen, 
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Langley's wife ; but at the mere thought his 
lips trembled, a shiver of agony passed over 
his whole frame, and he realised in his heart, 
that he could hate the man who should be 
Magdalen's husband, the father of her 
children. 

Erroll hoped that Magdalen did not guess 
his love for her, and even if she had fathomed 
his secret, that she did not return his love, 
for he could not believe that she would 
remain single for his sake, as he was married, 
and they must ever be strangers to each 
other. It would be giving up the substance 
for the shadow, a sacrifice he had no right to 
expect. If Magdalen was to marry at all. 
Erroll came to the conclusion that Langley 
was the only man he could tolerate as her 
husband, the only person in any one way 
worthy of her. 

When Erroll rejoined Nina he found 
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her temper by no means improved, by the 
length of time she had had to wait for 
hef carriage. All her friends had gone, 
and she had been left standing alone 
for some time. As the thought of the 
confession he had so nearly made to 
Magdalen returned to Erroll's memory, 
he felt a pang of remorse, and his man- 
ner to Nina was very gentle as he helped 
her into the carriage, and sprang in 
after, her. 

' What are you dreaming about ? ' asked 
Nina; 'this is not the way to your club/ 

' No/ said Erroll ; ' but, Nina, if you 
will let me see you safely home first, I can 
go to the club afterwards, that is, if I go 
at all/ 

They drove home in silence. 

Erroll helped Nina out, and then said 
good-night. They parted with a cold shake 
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of the hand, and Erroll had got as far as 
the door, when he suddenly returned, and 
said, — 

' Nina, I am afraid we don't always get on 
as well as we might ; shall we turn over a 
new leaf, and try and live more pleasantly 
together for the future ? ' 

' I don't understand you,' was Nina's 
freezing reply; 'we get on as well as most 
married people now-a-days ; we go different 
ways, and don't interfere with each other; I 
have nothing to reproach myself with, if I 
flirt ; it is of no consequence to you ; if you 
flirt, it is of no earthly consequence to me ; 
we are perfectly indifferent to each other. 
What more can you possibly want ? We do 
very well as we are. I see no advantage 
in a change.' 

' For the sake of our child, Nina,' said 
Erroll, 'think again.' 
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Nina turned and walked to the door, then 
she faced Enroll, and said, — 

1 The child is nothing to me ; she bores 
and worries me ; I wish she had never been 
born/ 

1 Well, Nina, remember/ said Erroll sadly, 
1 1 have asked you to change. I am willing 
to try what I can do to make you happy, 
but you refuse to listen to anything, so be 
it, I shall not ask again, — some day perhaps 
you may regret your decision of to-night ; 
you will not have it in your power to refuse 
a second time/ 

' You may keep your requests for those 
who can accede to them ; good-night/ was 
Nina's answer ; and she disappeared up the 
staircase with a determined step and defiant 
air. 

Erroll stayed a few minutes, and seeing 
she evidently did not mean to return, he too 
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walked away, let himself out with his latch 
key, and was soon safe in barracks. He lit 
a pipe and began to smoke ; no sleep visited 
his pillow that night, it was spent in walking 
up and down his room, a prey to conflict- 
ing emotions, hopeless longings, vain regrets, 
tormented by thoughts of Magdalen, and 
her loveliness as far removed from him as 
earth from heaven. 




CHAPTER XL 



ELSIE AND MAGDALEN. 

' On her face when she was talking, 
Thoughts unworded seem to live.' 

Coventry Patmore. 



1 She is so proper and pure, 
Full steadfast, stable and demure, 
There is none such, you may be sure, 
As my sweet sweeting.' 

In S. Temp. Henry VIII. 

RROLL had promised Magdalen 
that she should one day see 
his little child. The morning 
after the opera being fine, he ordered his 
cab and drove to Hertford Street. Nina 
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objected to his taking Elsie ; but Enroll 
was firm, and told her he had long owed 
Elsie a drive. He went straight to the 
nursery, and found Elsie expecting his 
arrival. She danced about the room in 
a great state of excitement when her 
father told her of the treat in prospect 
for her. Bridget quickly dressed her in a 
little white frock with a bright blue sash, 
and a hat with a long curling feather. She 
was very particular about her toilet, having 
inherited her fathers horror of anything 
badly or untidily put on. 

She walked demurely downstairs and 
allowed Erroll to lift her in, and clapped 
her hands with delight when she found 
herself fairly started. When they reached 
Park Lane, they found only Magdalen 
at home ; however, she begged Erroll to 
come in, as she expected her father in to 
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lunch at two, as he and Stephanie were 
only walking in the park. 

' I have redeemed my promise, Lady 
Magdalen/ said Erroll, 'and brought Elsie 
to see you/ 

The child was at first inclined to be 
shy, but after a glance at Magdalen she 
went up to her, climbed on to her knee, 
and began stroking her cheek, murmuring, 
' Pretty lady, Elsie loves you.' 

' What a darling/ said Magdalen, as she 
softly kissed the face^turned to hers. ' Elsie 
has taken a great fancy to me, Captain 
de Grey, and we mean to be great friends 
always. Don't we, dear ? ' 

1 1 like you/ answered Elsie. ' Papa, 
I want you/ 

Erroll came, and Elsie said in an audible 
whisper, ' Why isn't the pretty lady my 
mamma ? ' 
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This question was a little embarrassing 
to answer, but Elsie saved them the trouble 
of a reply by flying off to Hero, who, as 
usual, was lying on the rug. 

In a moment her arms were round his 
neck, and her head pillowed on his breast. 
Hero knew she was a friend, and sub- 
mitted to her caresses with excellent grace. 
It was the triumph of innocence and fear- 
lessness over possible danger. What a 
lovely picture — the faithful dog and the 
guileless child ! Oh, for the genius and 
pencil of a Landseer to do justice to such 
a subject ! 

' I should like to have them painted/ said 
Magdalen. 

' If you will lend Hero to me for a few 
days/ said Erroll, ' I will have them done 
together. I wish I could have you in it 
also/ 
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' Will you sit here a moment ? ' suddenly 
said Enroll, pointing to a low, deep chair, 
with a back and legs of carved oak, and 
:rimson velvet cushions. 

It stood by a door opening into the con- 
servatory, a stand of rare hot-house plants 
by it, and opposite a large looking-glass, 
which went from the ceiling to the floor. 

Magdalen complied. 

Erroll lifted Elsie on to Magdalen's lap ; 
the child twined her arms round her neck, 
her face resting on Magdalen's bosom ; one 
foot, in her romp, had escaped from shoe 
and stocking, and lay half-hidden, half- 
revealed in the folds of Magdalen's dress. 
Hero, as if he knew his part, came and lay 
at Magdalen's feet ; the child took a paw 
with her disengaged hand, Hero looking the 
while in their faces with loving, trusty eyes. 
Magdalen's white gown showed well against 
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the crimson of the curtains and chair, and, 
with the child half-asleep, nestling close to 
her, they formed a most lovely group — an 
angelic Madonna and child. 

Erroll was dumb ; words too deep for 
utterance trembling on his lips — they looked 
like a mother and child ; alas ! that it was 
not so. And Magdalen, what feelings did 
she experience with Errofl's child in her 
arms ? 

Stephanie and Lord Riverstown had en- 
tered unperceived as Erroll was arranging 
his picture. 

' Bravo ! ' said Lord Riverstown, ' you 
have missed your vocation, Erroll ; you 
ought to have been an artist. What a 
Madonna and child ! Magdalen, you look 
quite matronly ; but who is the cherub ? 
and where did you pick her up ? ' 

'She is Elsie, Captain de Grey's little 
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girl/ answered Magdalen. * I knew you 
would be in soon, so I have asked them 
to stay to lunch/ 

' Quite right, darling/ said her father. 

' Magdalen, you ought not to receive 
visitors alone; it is very improper/ said 
Stephanie, in her most icy tones. ' I have 
said so a hundred times. Perhaps, as you 
will not attend to me, you will be good 
enough to attend to your father, as my 
wishes go for nothing. Lord Riverstown/ 
she continued, ' I must beg that you will 
reprimand Magdalen for her conduct, and 
insist upon her obeying me/ 

' Fiddle-de-dee, my dear/ responded Lord 
Riverstown ; ' Magdalen's a good girl, and 
as to not seeing people alone, I agree as 
a general rule, but make an exception in 
favour of Enroll and this little lady, they are 
such old friends/ 
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A dangerous gleam sparkled in Stephanie's 
eyes, and she resolved to make Lord Rivers- 
town repent his speech. Any one else 
might see Magdalen alone, it was Erroll 
she could not brook. However, it did not 
suit her present purpose to appear other- 
wise than agreeable in Erroll's presence, 
as she entertained the deluded belief 
that he thought her devoted to her step- 
daughter. 

So she turned round with a smile, say- 
ing to Lord Riverstown, — 

1 Have your own way, darling/ 

'Won't you come to me?' she then 
asked Elsie, who had never moved from 
Magdalen's lap, but sat there staring at 
Stephanie with frightened, wide - open 
eyes. 

Elsie only shrank closer to Magdalen, 
and began to scream, — 
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' Papa ! papa ! take me away ; lady frits 
me ; she hurts me ; oh, she hurts me ! ' 

So truly do children and dogs instinc- 
tively know who loves them, who is good 
and who evil. 

With some difficulty Elsie was at last 
calmed ; Erroll gently reproaching her for 
being naughty, and apologising to Lady 
Riverstown for her rudeness. 

1 It does not matter/ she answered ; ' it is 
easy to see by her conduct that she has 
been in Magdalen's company.' 

Lady Riverstown was taking off her 
mask, in her anger, hardly a wise pro- 
ceeding. 

' Nay, Lady Riverstown,' said poor Mag- 
dalen, ' it is not my fault that Elsie likes 
me best. I have never seen her until to- 
day/ 

In their discernment, both dogs and 
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children hated Stephanie, and attached them- 
selves to Magdalen^ There was some- 
thing in her gentle manner irresistible to 
both ; perhaps Magdalen's fondness for 
them had something to say to it 

Just then, fortunately, luncheon was an- 
nounced. Elsie kept fast hold of Mag- 
dalen's hand, and insisted upon sitting next 
to her. Erroll sat next to Stephanie, and 
devoted himself to her, so that peace was 
once more restored. As for poor Lord 
Riverstown, his attentions bored Stephanie, 
and she took no trouble to disguise that 
they did so. 

' Captain de Grey/ said Stephanie, ' when 
are you coming to Pelham ? You owe us 
a visit.' 

Magdalen looked up for one brief mo^ 
ment, anxiously awaiting Erroll's answer, 
which was some time coming. Inclination 
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said, accept the invitation — his good re- 
solutions said, refuse at once. 

It was a fierce contest ; which way would 
it end, self-denial or self-gratification ? His 
good angel whispered, resist temptation ; 
ask for strength to do right ; his evil 
genius murmured, ' Go, it is for the last 
time ; you can always refuse in future ; 
why should you deny yourself this plea- 
sure/ 

The temptation was too great, the thought 
of being for days with Magdalen, in that 
most agreeable of places, a comfortable 
country house, a perfect liberty hall such 
as Erroll felt sure Pelham must be, was 
more than he could resist, so his good 
angel folded her wings and flew sadly 
away, and his evil genius smiled in malicious 
triumph, as he said, — 

' I shall be delighted to pay you a visit 
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at Pelham when I go on leave in September*^ 
if that will suit you.' 

' Perfectly/ answered Stephanie. s I sup- 
pose/ she continued, ' it is no use my asking 
Mrs De Grey, otherwise, of course, we 
should be delighted to see her/ 

' Thank you/ said Erroll, * but my wife 
always goes to her friends when I am on 
leave/ 

' Dear me/ said Lord Riverstown, turn- 
ing to Stephanie, ' how would you like that, 
darling, if I went about without you ? ' 

Lady Riverstown looked as if she could 
easily dispense with his company, and that 
its loss would not quite kill her ; but she 
only replied, — 

' Pray, don't talk like that ;• you know I 
am never happy without you/ 

We who are behind the scenes say, may 
you receive what you deserve for that 
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speech, my lady, for you are a queen — 
among humbugs. 

When Enroll said he must go, Elsie was 
miserable at leaving Magdalen ; she would 
call her 'little mother/ and she clung to 
her at parting as if she would never let her 
go, and it was only by promising to see her 
again very shortly that Magdalen could in- 
duce her to move, and then Magdalen must 
carry her downstairs and put her in the 
cab. Magdalen could not refuse anything 
that Elsie asked. The liking was mutual. 
She was Erroll's child ; that fact was suffi- 
cent to ensure her Magdalen's love. The 
child talked incessantly all the way home. 
As it was all about Magdalen, Erroll let 
her chatter on, and he encouraged her to 
call Magdalen by the name she had given 
her. It seemed to give her a sort of property 
in Elsie, which was very pleasant to him. 
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Bridget had all Elsies pleasures retailed 
for her especial benefit, all about the pretty, 
lady and her big dog, who was * tall, high, 
as half papa,' as Elsie quaintly expressed it 
And the last words on her lips that night 
as she settled herself to sleep were, ' God 
bless papa and little mother/ 




CHAPTER XII. 



A DAY OF DELIGHT. 

' River ! O river ! upon thy tide 
Full many a freighted bark doth ride — 
Would that thou thus could'st bear away 
The thoughts that burden my weary day ! ' 

C. K Hoffmon. 



1 Sunbeam of summer ! oh ! what is like thee ? 
Hope of the wilderness, joy of the sea ! 
One thing is like thee to mortals given — 
The faith touching all things with hues of heaven.' 

Mrs Hemans. 

HERE is no pleasanter way, I 

think, of spending a really hot 

summer day than by lazily float- 
ing down the river between Maidenhead 
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and Cliveden. Most people have done it, 
and most of them have enjoyed it more 
or less at one time or other in their lives. 
Of course it is quite understood that, to 
make the said journey a pleasant one, it 
is necessary to have two people alone in 
boat — who are either acknowledged lovers, 
or at that period of their lives which imme- 
diately precedes an avowal of their affec- 
tion. What a glorious uncertainty there is 
about such a time ! How we long to hear 
the words that will make us quite happy 
(at least so we think then — lucky are we 
if we never repent their utterance) ; how we 
fear that they will never be spoken. Some- 
times they are so long in coming. But 
'tout vient a bout a qui sait attendre/ 
and in love-making, as in all other events 
of life, the proverb holds good. 

Therefore, one day soon after Elsie's visit 
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to Park Lane, Erroll called there about tea 
time, and found Lady Riverstown, Mildred 
Byng, and Magdalen partaking of the cup 
which ' cheers but does not inebriate.' After 
the usual greetings had passed, Erroll said, — 

' Lady Riverstown, I have come to ask 
a favour of you/ 

€ What is it ? ' Stephanie asked. ' Tell me 
quickly ; it is too hot to be kept in suspense 
about anything, no matter how triviaL , 

'Well, then/ replied Erroll, c my request 
is this, will you, Lord Riverstown, Lady 
Magdalen, and Lady Mildred honour me 
by coming to Maidenhead with me next 
Thursday ? We will have a special train 
down there, so as to have a really long day. 
We will row about the river, have dinner 
at Skindles, and come back to London after- 
wards. I hope this plan will meet with your 

approval/ 

vol. 1. 1 
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Stephanie looked most gracious, therefore 
her consent seemed pretty certain. Lord 
Riverstown would do as he was told, and 
as for Magdalen and Mildred, it was very 
evident that this proposal met with their 
full approbation. 

Already Mildred saw herself arrayed in 
a neat pink cotton dress, with a sailor's 
hat, garlanded with wild roses ; a favourite 
costume with her in the country; already 
she seemed to hear all the soft speeches 
that Eric Tresillian will pour into her will- 
ing ears, therefore she was fully satisfied. 
And as for Magdalen, all the delights 
that such a day seemed to unfold before 
her eager eyes appeared too good to be 
true. How often she had wished for the 
opportunity of a day such as this pro- 
mised to be, and now the fulfilment of 
her desires was within her grasp. No one 
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but Erroll could have been so thoughtful or 
have imagined anything half so charming. 
Lady Riverstown liked to keep people in 
suspense as to her decisions long after she 
had fully made up her mind what she in- 
tended to do. But at last she replied, — 

' I see no objection to your plan, Captain 
de Grey, provided that Lord Riverstown 
makes none/ 

She always brought forward Lord Rivers- 
town's name as if his will was her law, when 
in reality she ruled her kind husband with a 
rod of iron, and had her own way absolutely. 

c Your permission is all that is necessary/ 
replied Erroll. 'Thank you, indeed, Lady 
Riverstown/ and turning to Magdalen, he said, 
' I think I can manage it satisfactorily with 
your father ; don't you, Lady Magdalen ?' 

1 Indeed, I do/ replied Magdalen, 'for I 
should think you never made up your mind 
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to do or have a thing that you did not carry 
out your intentions/ 

* Not always, Lady Magdalen/ replied 
Erroll ; € some things are even beyond me, and 
they are the things I value most in the world/ 

' Perhaps they may be yours some day/ 
said Magdalen to him. * Nothing is worth 
having that is not worth waiting for. Don't 
you agree with me?' 

' Indeed I do, Lady Magdalen/ replied 
Erroll, ' and I can only hope you may be right, 
though it will be too much happiness for me/ 

What was it Erroll desired so much ? We 
shall see — time and opportunity alone can 
show that. But it must be something that 
would make the greatest difference in Erroll's 
life, so earnest, so tender is he about it, there 
is such a look of love and longing on his 
face. The eventful and much-desired Thurs- 
day dawned as bright and lovely as ever 
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Stephanie, who generally contrived to find 
faillt with everything and everybody, could 
desire. A sky of turquoise blue, without a 
cloud to mar its beauty, gave promise of a 
broiling hot day. Magdalen felt that sitting 
in a boat under the shade of the trees would 
be a preferable way of spending the day to 
passing it in Park Lane. When the Rivers- 
town party arrived at Paddington, they found 
Erroll waiting to receive them. In the large 
saloon carriage were assembled Aline Hasel- 
mere, Ernest Boynton, Mildred Byng, Eric 
Tressilian,and some half-a-dozen other people, 
who knew each other well, and were prepared 
to enjoy the day and Erroll's hospitality to 
the full. When they arrived at Maidenhead, 
they found flys waiting for them, ordered by 
Erroll's forethought, and a few moments 
brought them to Skindles. 

At the edge of the garden, moored to the 
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bank, were several boats. Into these they 
all got quickly, anxious to get out of the heat 
on to the cool, pleasant river. Somehow, 
Magdalen found herself alone in the boat 
with Erroll. Magdalen steered while Erroll 
rowed. He sent the boat along with swift, 
even strokes, for he was a celebrated oar, 
until in a few minutes the others were left 
far behind, while their boat flew quickly 
along. Just by Cliveden Erroll stopped 
rowing and fastened the boat securely, so 
that she could not drift. Magdalen left her 
seat, and threw herself down among the 
soft cushions that Erroll placed for her sup- 
port Erroll sat quietly smiling, gazing at 
his companion with eyes that plainly spoke 
of his entire satisfaction and well-being. 
Truly it would have been impossible to help 
admiring the picture Magdalen made. Her 
dress was of soft, white Indian muslin, very 
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simply, made, but fitting her perfect figure 
like a glove, showing each line and curve of 
the lovely form ; her sailor's hat, of coarse 
white straw, had a wreath of ivy leaves 
wound round it ; one white hand caressed the 
water as it glided past the boat, the other 
supported her head. Magdalen's hands were 
tovely, very long, very white, with tapering 
fingers and manifold blue veins ; qui voit ses 
vtines, voit ses peinesl might truly be said of 
her. A delicate colour came and went on the 
lovely face, her great eyes shone brilliantly 
with entire happiness. Burns says, — 

1 Pleasures are like poppies spread, 
You seize the flower, its bloom is shed, 
Or like the snowflakes on the river, 
A moment white, then melt for ever/ 

But neither Magdalen nor Erroll cared 
aught for Burns or anyone else at this mo- 
ment; they were determined to enjoy their 
day. They felt with poor Julian Fane : — 
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4 Then let come what come may ; 
To a life that has been so sad, 
I shall have had my day, — 
I shall have had my day.' 

4 Lady Magdalen/ at last said Erroll, ' are 
you happy and comfortable ? ' 

1 Don't I look it ? ' laughed Magdalen, in 
reply. 'AH I can say is, that if I do not 
give you that impression, I must be a rare 
humbug ; for I never felt so happy and 
contented in my life,' 

'What a pity/ said Erroll, 'that a few 
short hours hence, and to-day, perfect as 
it now is, will be gone, will have become a 
memory, a dream of the past, and to-morrow 
will be the present with us, but not such a 
to-morrow as this is to-day/ 

1 How do you know ? ' asked Magdalen. 
1 Perhaps it may be equally nice/ 

' That, I know, it will not be/ replies 
Erroll; 'and for a very simple reason- 
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namely, that to-morrow you will be in Park 
Lane ; I shall be in barracks ; and to-day we 
are here, together and alone.' And Erroll 
looked at his companion, with eyes that 
said plainly how pleasant he found the 
picture before him. Something in his words 
seemed to disturb Magdalen, and looking 
at her tiny watch, she said, — 

4 Do you know what time it is, Captain 
de Grey ? it is nearly one o'clock. We must 
join the others for lunch/ 

Her voice recalled Erroll to himself. 

1 Will you give me that rose, Lady Mag- 
dalen ? • said he, ' as a remembrance of the 
happiest morning I have ever spent in my life?' 

1 Yes, that I will/ replied Magdalen, and 
as she spoke she handed the rose to Erroll, 
who placed it in his coat. v Their fingers 
touched as Magdalen gave him the rose. 
Magdalen's face became rosy red, and Erroll 
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bit his lip, to prevent speaking the words 

that would have placed for ever a barrier 

between him and Magdalen. Perhaps it 

was just as well so. It had been a glorious 

morning; let us hope the rest of the day 

will pass off equally well. 

Erroll unmoored the boat, and rowed 

away down the river to where the rest of 

the party had assembled, all more or less 

hungry. Stephanie was very cross, having 

been left by herself more than she liked or 

« 

thought necessary. Erroll, seeing the cloud 

on her face, went straight to her, and by a 
few judicious words and well-timed atten- 
tions, soon restored her to good humour. 
The pic-nic, for such it was, passed off well, 
with the usual amount of accident and things 
forgotten that are most needed, which seems 
a necessary part of these and similar enter- 
tainments. 
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After luncheon they got into the boats 
again, and spent the afternoon lazily rowing 
or sitting on the banks in the boat, under the 
shade of the trees. They adjourned to Skindles 
for dinner; that over, Magdalen and Erroll 
found themselves once more together on the 
lawn. Very peaceful and lovely it all looked. 

4 The white moon 
Hung like a vapour in the cloudless sky/ 

shedding her silvery light over all, and 
tinting everything with a light that was 
weird but beautiful. 

' Have you enjoyed yourself, Lady Mag- 
dalen?' asked Erroll. 

' Indeed I have/ she replied, with a soft 
glance from her sparkling eyes, which more 
than repaid Erroll for any trouble he had 
so willingly taken. 

'When shall we have such a perfect day 
agiain ? ' continued Magdalen, musingly. 
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' Who can tell ?' answered Enroll, 'perhaps 
never/ 

'Don't say that, Captain de Grey/ said 
Magdalen, pleadingly, ' you will spoil all my 
pleasure if you look so unhappy ; whatever 
the future may have in store for us, at 
least let nothing mar and spoil the beauty 
of this most perfect day. For my part, 
I do not see why we should not have 
many more such, if we are both alive and 
well/ 

1 1 desire nothing better/ said Errbll. 
4 The only fault I have to find with the day 
is, that it has been much too short. You will 
give to-day a place in your memory, won't 
you, Lady Magdalen ? ' continued Erroll ; 
'when perhaps we shall be very far apart, 
when our paths in life lie in such opposite 
directions, that our chances of meeting are 
but few and far between. To-day at least 
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is ours, whatever may happen no one 
can alter that, or take our enjoyment of 
it away from us. We must go, I sup- 
pose/ concluded Erroll, ' or we shall lose 
the train/ 

And reluctantly Magdalen and Erroll left 
the water's edge, and walked silently back 
to the house, their two shadows shining 
distinctly upon the grass, and as they moved 
the shadows merged into one. Erroll saw 
it,, and thought with a groan that the chances 
were terribly against his life and Magdalen's 
ever becoming one. The drive to the 
station is but a short one, all too short for 
Magdalen and Erroll. 

' Lady Magdalen/ suddenly said Erroll, 
' the night air is chilly, will you have some- 
thing to put round your throat ? ' 

1 1 have nothing to put/ laughingly replied 
Magdalen. 
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* If you will allow me, I can easily remedy 
that difficulty/ answered Erroll. 

And as he spoke, he drew from his pocket 
a thick very soft white silk handkerchief. 

' Allow me, Lady Magdalen/ said Erroll, 
and he placed the handkerchief round 
Magdalen's throat A softly murmured 
' Thank you, so much/ from Magdalen, and 
the train was off. Erroll and Magdalen sat 
side by side. He had wrapped her up 
in a warm rug, for the night was de- 
cidedly fresh. And so they flew quickly 
past the lovely sleeping country, bathed as 
it was in floods of silver moonlight 
Just before they reached London, under 
cover of the conversation going on round 
them, Erroll whispered, ' Will you do me 
a favour, Lady Magdalen ? ' 

' That depends upon what it is/ Mag- 
dalen answered. 
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' Give me your hand/ he replied. 

Magdalen gave him her hand obediently, 
which he took under the rug, in a firm, 
tender pressure, and then Magdalen felt a 
ring slipt upon her finger, and holding it 
there, Erroll said, — 

' Keep it, Lady Magdalen ; it was my 
mother's ; you will value it. Promise me you 
will never part with it, but that you will 
keep it as a relic of to-day ? ' 

' I promise/ said Magdalen, returning the 
pressure of Erroll's fingers. I cannot thank 
you enough/ 

And so they arrived at Paddington, 
and, on the steps of Park Lane, Magdalen 
and Erroll said good night, she with a 
look of tenderness, he with one of intense 
longing, on his face. So they parted ; their 
day was ended, but the ring remained, and 
Magdalen wore that ring to her dying day. 




CHAPTER XIII. 

FROM WINTER INTO SPRING. 

4 With queenly gait and eyes so bright, 
Dispelling gloom, illuminating night, 
She threads the mazy dance ; 
Her mouth the curse of Cupid's bow. 
At the shrine of her beauty all bow low, 
Her form is one of the loveliest things 
That are in the heart's imaginings. 1 

C. F. 

* Cest que c'etait Phiver et que 

c'est le printemps.' 

Victor Hugo. 

OME days had elapsed, and Enroll 
and Magdalen had not seen each 
other again. He was trying hard 
to stick to his good resolutions, and avoid 
Magdalen as much as possible. They say 
that the abode of the lost is paved with 
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good intentions, and roofed with lost oppor- 
tunities, and I can imagine it being true. 
Erroll was terribly tempted, but he consoled 
himself by thinking that if all was well he 
should see Magdalen at Pelham. 

It wanted but a few short weeks to 
the time of his promised visit, but how 
much might happen between. Magdalen 
might marry Lord Langley, or one of her 
other numerous admirers, and then there 
would be no Pelham or anything else for 
him ; but at the thought Erroll closed his 
hand firmly, as 'Never' escaped from his lips. 
Though how he was to prevent such an 
event he did not precisely see. It was the 
night of Lady Mortimer's ball. Erroll, as 
usual, went, and the first person he met 
was, Magdalen. Shaking hands was a diffi- 
cult matter, as she was wedged in between 

the. wall and a very fat dowager ' fair, fat 
vol. 1. k 
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and forty,' who was ascending the stairs 
in common with many other victims to 
fashion, at the pace of an invalid snail. 

How I hate being stuck on a staircase 
for an hour on a melting night in July, 
prQbably next to the one person in London 
with whom I am not on speaking terms, 
and who, from a vantage point two steps 
higher, turns round to scowl at me more 
than is even usual, and the one person I most 
wish to speak to is struggling hopelessly in 
a mass of ladies' drapery far below me. 

Magdalen laughingly signed to Erroll that 
speaking was at present impossible, as much 
so as if they had been in different counties. 

But to everything there is an end, and 
all comes to him who knows how to wait, 
and at last patience had her reward ; there 
was a division in the crowd, and Magdalen 
and Erroll were once more together. 
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' I thought we were never going to 

* 

see you again/ said Magdalen, looking at 
Erroll reproachfully. 'Where have you 
hidden yourself? What have you been 
doing ? Make a full confession directly.' 

' So you did miss me, Lady Magdalen,' 
said Erroll. ' I like to think that you give 
fne a thought sometimes ; it is a great 
pleasure to me that I count for something 
in your life.' 

Magdalen's heart beat fast as she listened 
to ErroH's words, and felt that he was 
looking at her intently. By this time they 
had reached the ball-room, and found Liddell 
playing that perfect valse, ' Premier Baiser.' 
Erroll immediately asked Magdalen to 
dance, and off they flew. She was perfect 
at valsing, and Erroll a fit partner for her. 
It was like a poets dream to watch them — 
such ease, such grace, the swift, light, firm 
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step, no dancing out of time, no plunging 
about like a ship in a storm, but dancing 
in all its perfection. 

Oh ! the intoxication of one of Strauss' 
or Waldteufel's valses, with a good partner, 
undeniable music and floor, and plenty of 
room ; if once in a dozen years one is lucky 
enough to find such a combination, what 
enjoyment is there like it ? ErroH's heart 
thrilled with suppressed passion as his arm 
encircled Magdalen's tiny waist, as he felt 
the supple, perfect form yield to his em- 
brace as he drew her closer to him. And 
Magdalen, she did not repulse him — she 
could not ; love, intense, unquestioning, un- 
selfish, was vibrating through her for Erroll ; 
it seemed to have sprung into life suddenly 
as she first felt his arm around her. 

It was a fatal revelation, whose conse- 
quences might be irreparable. She knew 
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now, that she loved him, with a love that 
would cease only with her life ; his was the 
hand that had touched the chord hidden 
away in her inmost heart. 

The valse stopped, all too soon for them 
both; and yet Magdalen was glad, as her 
brain was in a whirl from her new-found 
knowledge. She felt as if she could hardly 
meet Erroll's eyes ; and he seemed to know 
everything that was passing in her mind, 
the conflict she was then experiencing ; for 
with a rare tact he left her with Lady 
Riverstown, after making her promise him 
the last valse before she left. 

Erroll stood talking to a host of men con- 
gregated in the doorway, watching Magdalen 
all the time. Magdalen thought her sensa- 
tions were like those of a person in a dream ; 
a veil seemed to be torn from her eyes, 
which had hitherto kept this happiness from 
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her. There seemed a new pleasure in every- 
thing, a fresh beauty over all. Surely a ball- 
room had never been so prettily decorated 
before ; the lights shone brighter, the ladies 
were more perfectly dressed, the gentlemen 
better-looking than usual. 

So much for Magdalen's love-lit eyes. A 
fund of charity to all men, and their short- 
comings found a place in Magdalen's heart 
Who among us have not felt as Magdalen 
did, at one time or other of our lives ? We 
have most of us known what it is to be 
happy, if only for a few minutes ; no life is 
all shadow ; gleams of sunshine fall to every 
one's share occasionally ; so we can realise 
what Magdalen felt in her new-found love. 
Wrong as it was — God forbid that those we 
care about should love in a similar way! 
Better, ay better, ten times better, that they 
should be cold and dead in their graves (for 
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in death they sin not) than live to be tempted 
like this. 

Every one noticed that Magdalen had 
never looked so brilliantly handsome as she 
did that night, with a soft flush on her cheek, 
a bright light in her eyes, which made them 
shine like diamonds. She was excited and 
restless ; but she danced unceasingly, and 
had never been more sought after. Her 
dress, of clouds of amber tulle, with diamond 
ornaments, and a spray of laburnum in her 
hair, was peculiarly becoming. 

Magdalen was dancing a quadrille with 
Eric Tressillian, commonly called ' Th£ 
Seraph/ a boy of twenty, in Erroll's regi- 
ment, and a great favourite of his. At 
Eric's earnest request, Erroll had introduced 
him to Magdalen, and he instantly became 
her devoted slave and admirer. She liked 
Eric's pleasant, cheery manner, and was 
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always particularly gracious to him, one 
reason perhaps being that Eric was sharp 
enough to discover that anything relating 
to the ' Cool Captain/ as Erroll was called 
by his brother officers, had an interest for 
her, — so Erroll often formed the subject of 
their conversation. Many men there would 
have given all they possessed . for the smile 
and ready acquiescence with which Magdalen 
received Eric's petition for 'just one dance;' 
and if looks could kill, the poor boy would 
have been a clay-cold corpse long ere this. 
But Eric didn't care for looks, so off he and 
Magdalen went, well pleased with each other. 
If some of his friends could have heard 
their conversation, they would not have 
been so fierce. That brave soldier, who 
gnawed the end of his moustache with 
vexation as they disappeared, murmuring 
between his teeth, ' Confound that little 
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seraph, what does he mean by riding rough- 
shod over all of us ? ' would have kept his 
anger until it was needed. The warrior 
would willingly have laid his old name, his 
untarnished reputation and great wealth at 
Magdalen's feet ; but she had refused him 
a short time before, firmly, but decidedly. 
His warm heart, though, still cherished 
her memory, hopeless though it was, and 
she was dearer to him than any other 
woman in the wide world. He had not 
yet schooled himself to witness calmly the 
sight of one more favoured than himself. 
But, regardless of all the jealousies which 
their intimacy excited — and I think it would 
have been a matter of the purest indiffer- 
ence to them both had they been aware of 
it all — Magdalen and Eric went on their 
way rejoicing, and found that Erroll and 
Stephanie were in their set. 
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Erroll devoted hijnself to Stephanie, not 
even looking Magdalen's way, and thus 
sparing her. She felt as if she could not 
talk to him, or bear the glance of his eyes. 
It seemed to her as if he must have divined 
her secret, that he could read her thoughts. 
She was excited under his glance, and a 
hot blush of shame stole over her cheek 
at the thought, 'What would he think of 
her ? to care for a married man.' Perhaps 
he would despise her, laugh at her — but 
no, Erroll was too generous for that, more 
likely he would pity her. At this idea 
Magdalen's pride rose up in arms. She 
did not want any one's pity, Erroll's least 
of all ; but then again came the tender 
pressure of his fingers, and she was soothed 
and comforted. Well would it have been 
for her if her pride had continued, but 
pride must have a fall. 




CHAPTER XIV. 



ONE THROW, AND A FAILURE. 

' He either fears his fate too much, 

Or his deserts are small 

Who dare not put it to the touch, 

To win or lose it all.' 

Montrose, 



' He thought it was infinitely better to be either " every - 
'thing,'* or else to " sink beneath the shock," than moulder 
piecemeal on the rock of tantalisation as he was doing.' 

UST as they began to dance, Lord 
Langley entered the room. His 
face clouded as he saw who was 
dancing next to Magdalen. The dance over 
he watched his opportunity, and approaching 
her, he asked for the next quadrille. 
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4 Yes/ answered Magdalen, ' I don't mind 
a quadrille ; I only mean to have one more 
valse, and for that I am engaged/ 

Lord Langley had not much difficulty 
in guessing who the valse was kept for. 
Theirs was a very silent performance, for 
Magdalen was pre-occupied, Lord Langley 
restless and uneasy. 

A conservatory, lit by Chinese lamps, 
with banks of lovely flowers, and inviting 
seats here and there, opened out of the 
ball-room, and there Lord Langley led 
Magdalen at the end of the dance. She 
sank down into a soft chair, and began 
idly picking a rose to pieces, so en- 
grossed in her own thoughts as to seem 
oblivious of everything. 

The silence was becoming oppressive. 
Lord Langley at last said, — 

4 Lady Magdalen, I have long wished for 
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an opportunity of speaking to you. I think 
you must know on what subject/ 

No answer. 

Magdalen's eyes seemed to be taking a 
look into futurity, so deep, so far away was 
their expression. This was not encouraging 
to an impatient, ardent lover like Lord 
Langley, who felt that his whole future 
happiness depended upon Magdalen's next 
words. He was not to be daunted ; he 
remembered that 'faint heart never won 
fair lady/ so he buckled on his armour of 
courage, and returned to the charge. 

' Will you listen to me for a few moments, 
Lady Magdalen ? ' he asked ; ' what I have 
to say won't detain you long.' 

* Certainly ! ' answered Magdalen, who 
had by this time returned from her dreams 
to the matter-of-fact level of every-day 
existence, and who was now fully aware 
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that what she had so often successfully 
prevented, would, in spite of all her efforts, 
take place. 

1 I must apologise for my rudeness/ she 
continued, still trying to put off the evil 
day. 

Lord Langley felt, as if he did not care, 
how rude she had been, if she only said 
a civil ' yes ' now. 

By this time he began, — 

' You must know that I have loved you 
from the first moment I ever met you ; that 
I have no happiness but in your society; 
that without you I have no pleasure in my 
life, and that my dearest hope is, that you 
will become my wife/ 

' If an honest love, exclusively yours, be 
of any value in your eyes, you have all 
I am capable of.' 

4 Oh, Magdalen ! ' he continued passion- 
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^tely, 'if you only knew one quarter of 
vhat my love is for you, how it has made 
l changed man of me, leading me to higher, 
setter things ; teaching me to be unselfish ; 
jiving me something to live for. For 
-leaven's sake, end my suspense ; say, do 
row love me ? Will you be my wife ? ' 

In the earnestness of his pleading he 
lad seized Magdalen's hand in both his 
>wn, almost crushing the slender fingers in 
he violence of his clasp. Her other 
land shaded her eyes. Some moments 
lapsed before Magdalen spoke, and when 
>he raised her face there was a sharp look 
)f pain on the white features. 
In a hoarse, hurried voice, she said, — 
' I would give all I possess that this 
ihould not have happened, for I must refuse 
four love. I can never be your wife. I do 
lot love you sufficiently, and I will never 
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marry without love. I have been very 
wrong,' she continued ; ' I see it now, in 
allowing you to be with me so much ; but 
I never guessed it would come to this. You 
will believe me when I say I did not do 
it intentionally/ 

It was Magdalen's fatal habit of flirting, 
without thinking of the consequences to 
others, which had caused this disastrous 
result. 

A low groan burst from Lord Langley's 
lips, and a smothered sob, as a tear trickled 
through his fingers. * God help me/ he 
murmured, ' and I love you so much ; 
Magdalen, is there no chance for me? I 
will wait days, months, years if you will 
give me but a shadow of hope — that my 
waiting will not be in vain — that you will 
try to love me well enough to be my wife/ 

His sorrow was no reproach to his man- 
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lood, for he loved Magdalen with all 
he purity of a first love — all the honest 
lifection of his true, devoted heart, 
[t is a dreadful sight to see a man cry, 
md to know that you are the cause of 
L Men only cry in extremity of pain, 
ind then each tear that falls from their 
iching eyes is like a drop of their life- 
Dlood forced from them in their misery 
ind despair. 

Magdalen wrung her hands with pain as 
she listened to his words; she would have 
jiven all she had to be able to retract 
what she had said ; but she did not love 
him as she felt she must and could love the 
man she would chose for her husband ; and, 
therefore, she knew she must be firm, not 
weak ; he would thank her for it some day. 
To waver now would be a cruel kindness, so 
laying her hand gently on his arm, she said, — 

VOL. I. L 
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1 Philip, listen to me. God knows I would 
give anything I possess to be able to 
answer you otherwise than I have done; 
but since, alas! I cannot do so truthfully, 
it would not be fair or generous to you 
to give you hopes, which I know full well 
would never be realised, therefore I have 
told you the hard truth. That you love 
me devotedly — I am now aware, that love 
is a great compliment to me, one that I 
shall never forget; but you must for- 
get me, Philip, since what you wish is 
impossible. You will find plenty of people 
worthy to be your wife. I shall gladly 
welcome one as a sister. I am aware that 
what I say seems cold, perhaps unfeeling; 
but I have no choice ; it costs me much to 
utter these cruel words, to think that I can 
give no answer, but a sad refusal to such 
devoted love. But as it is so, promise, 
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Philip, that we shall remain friends ; it will 
be a great comfort to me to feel that there 
is one to whom I can turn in any trouble 
or difficulty. You will be my friend, wont 
you ? ' 

' Magdalen, my darling/ answered poor 
Lord Langley, ' you know that I am yours, 
to do with as you will, in sorrow or anxiety, 
wherever I am, whoever I am with, what- 
ever I may be doing, only send me one 
word "Come," and I will be with you as 
fast as railways can bring me. Since you 
say it/ he continued, ' I suppose there is 
no hope for me — that I must accept my 
fate. God knows how bitter a destiny it is 
to me, for I love you as honestly and 
devotedly as man can love a woman ; 
but as you cannot return my affection, I 
must take up my burden and carry my 
cross, my only consolation, that I have 
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m 

told you all that is in my heart, and that 
we shall be friends still/ 

* Will you make a promise ? — namely, 
that you will write to me yourself whenever 
you marry; do not let me hear such news 
from any one but yourself; and will you 
answer a question — Do you care for any 
one else, that you have refused me ? ' 

At this speech Magdalen flushed crimson ; 
the bright colour dyed her face, which, how- 
ever, faded as quickly as it came. H er eyes 
sparkled with an angry light, then softened 
marvellously as she thought of Erroll and 
her love for him. 

But how could she confess to Lord 
Langley that he had a rival, much less tell 
him who that rival was ? also, as far as she 
knew, the affection was entirely on her side, 
at least so she tried to wish ; but looks 
and words of ErrolFs now returned to her 
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memory, which pointed to a more than 
sisterly interest in her, and in her inmost 
heart she was glad. 

' Lord Langley,' she answered, ' I don't 
think your question is fair, and my answering 
it would make no difference in our positions ; 
of one thing be sure, that should I ever 
marry, you shall hear of it from myself, and 
be equally certain that at present I have no 
intention whatever of marrying, nor do I 
think it probable that I shall ever do so.' 

' I am sorry I asked the question, Mag- 
dalen,' said Lord Langley ; ' but I could not 
help thinking, however,' he broke off abruptly, 
seeing the rising flush on Magdalen's face, 
the defiant light in her eyes, ' I will say no 
more, only think of me sometimes, Mag- 
dalen, kindly if you can, and as of one most 
miserable. In the future I shall see you but 
seldom, for I could not bear to be constantly 
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in your society, now that my most cherished 
hopes are dashed to the ground. I shall go 
to Cowes to-morrow to my yacht, so this 
may be farewell for some time ; say good-bye 
gently, Magdalen ; say once good-bye, Philip 
darling ; it will be a memory for me to think 
over, in the long dreary days, the evenings 
spent without brightness.' 

Magdalen looked up in his face as he thus 
pleaded ; how sad was its expression, how 
changed in a short time ; but yet it wore 
a look of brave, patient, endurance most 
touching to witness, and which recalled to 
Magdalen, Longfellow's lovely lines — 

' Let us then be up and doing 
With a heart for any fate, 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labour and to wait' 

How many a man and woman, did we to 
search for it, with the keen loving glance 
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sympathy, bear on their faces the speaking 
testimony to these lines, and that labouring 
and waiting are the watchwords of their 
existence. 

The suffering on his face brought tears of 
sorrow to Magdalen's eyes ; his was a gallant 
heart indeed. Therefore, putting her hand 
on his shoulder, and holding his hand 
tenderly, she said solemnly, in a half-choked 
voice, — 

1 God bless and protect you always, darling 
Philip, and may He lead you safely to Him. 
Let me have the blessing of feeling that 
I have done you good/ she continued, 'by 
making you like me, that I have made you 
less selfish, and have led you to higher, better 
things. Let me know that though we must 
part on earth we shall meet in Heaven to 
part no more. She looked like some 
beautiful saint as she spoke, and as Lord 
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Langley realised that they must now 
part for a long time, with the charmed 
veil through which he had so long gazed 
for ever torn from his eyes, a groan of 
exceeding bitterness burst from his lips. 

But he gave Magdalen the required 
promise, and then with a full heart said, — 

' Darling, I suppose we must return ; our 
absence will be remarked/ 

Their hands met in one long clasp, and 
then both most wretched, one at refusing, 
the other at being refused, they re-entered 
the ball-room. 




CHAPTER XV. 



LORD LANGLEY'S DISAPPOINTMENT. 

' I have a silent sorrow here, 

A grief Til ne'er impart ; 

It breathes no sigh, it sheds no tear, 

Yet it consumes my heart.' 

Sheridan, 

1 He who has most of heart, knows most of sorrow.' 

Bailey. 

F course their absence had been 
seen and commented on. What- 
ever escaped notice in a London 
ball-room, at least any event you were 
anxious to keep a secret ? If you did not 
mind it being known, indeed rather wished 
such should be the case, then, needless to 
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say, no one would take the trouble to remark 
your proceedings ; for the first time in their 
lives people would seem intent upon studying 
the golden rule of ' mind your own busi- 
ness ; leave your neighbour's alone/ 

But both Magdalen and Langley had the 
spirit in them of which heroes are made 
Of them the proverbs were true — ' Royak 
quand mitnel and 'Noblesse oblige? and no 
one to look at them would have said that 

Langley was a man who had just received 
his sentence, and listened to the death-blow 
of all his hopes. He bore himself bravely 
and in silence, like the Spartan boy who 
made no sound while the fox was gnawing 
away his vitals. It isn't every man who 
could stake his all upon one throw and 
see it turn up a blank, and still make no sign. 
' Noblesse oblige! where blue blood shows 
courageously under similar circumstances; 
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the ' nouveau riche* groans and cries. Here 
we have the advantage over them, though 
they may have the upper hand in point of 
money. 

Two people, however, were not deceived 
by Magdalen and Langley, namely, Ste- 
phanie and Erroll ; and they both came to 
a pretty accurate conclusion as to what had 
happened, and Stephanie resolved to find 
out the truth if possible, and that speedily. 
If Magdalen had refused Lord Langley he 
should be revenged. Magdalen must be 
made to feel that she could not set Stephanie's 
wishes at defiance with impunity. 

Erroll had been anxiously watching for 
Magdalen's return. The ball was almost 
over, the time for his valse drawing near. 

' Where in the world have you been, Mag- 
dalen ? ' asked Lady Riverstown in her most 
freezing tones; 'how am I to know what 
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becomes of you if you never return to me 
after a dance ? I am tired of taking 
you out. I wish your father would do so 
himself, as he thinks all you do is per- 
fection.' 

'We have been in the conservatory/ 
answered Lord Langley ; ' it was so pleasant 
there, that we preferred it to this hot 



room.' 



' Well, I shall go now/ rejoined Stephanie. 
4 1 never was so bored before at a ball.' 

'You must please wait a few minutes, 
Lady Riverstown/ said Erroll ; ' Lady Mag- 
dalen promised me the last valse, and I 
am sure you would wish her to keep her 
word, so I cannot let her off/ 

Though Stephanie wished to refuse, 
she was obliged to give an ungracious con- 
sent She went down to supper with Lord 
Langley as the valse began. It was much 
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like the first, and equally with its pre- 
decessor, at an end all too soon. Much 
had happened that evening. Magdalen had 
realised her love for Erroll, and had refused 
Lord Langley for his sake. She was throw- 
ing away, as many another has done before 
her, and as many more will do again, the 
substance for the shadow ; but it was no use 
pointing that out to her yet ; she will have 
to learn experience at her own expense, — a 
bitter lesson, truly, though she sees it not, 
for the love glamour is over everything. 

The carriage was waiting when Magdalen 
and Erroll got downstairs, so they had only 
time for a hurried good-night ; but the look 
in his eyes, as she watched him standing 
under the portico in the grey morning light, 
made her heart beat with a guilty triumph. 
She was sure then that he loved her. 

Erroll fetched Magdalen's cloak for her. 
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To those who understand and consequently 
appreciate it, what a tender caress can be 
conveyed in the mere putting on of a ' lady's 
cloak!' How your eager hands clasp the 
delicate shoulders, touch the soft arms as you 
lingeringly fold the cloak round her, and as 
she half turns to thank you, her eyes look 
into yours tenderly, and memory, foresight, 
prudence alike are swamped in the over- 
whelming temptation which sweeps over you 
and carries all before it. You feel you must 
press your lips to hers, tell her you love 
her, and cannot live apart from her, and hear 
from her lips in answer, that sweetest of all 
sentences, * I love you/ and so you find in 
her answering caress your ' heaven upon 
earth.' All this is brought about by simply 
putting on a c lady's cloak.' Truly it has 
much to answer for, and as your hand touches 
her wealth of arm and bosom, you must be 
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more than human and less than man if you 
do not give way to the tempest of longing 
and temptation such as must surely beset 
you. 

Thus it was with Erroll and Magdalen. 
As he folded the soft stuff closely round 
her, Erroll felt that he must take Magdalen 
in his arms — tell her how he loved and 
longed for her, and hear from her lips the 
sweet confession of her love for him. For 
he had noticed her tremble when his arm 
stole round her waist in the first deli- 
cious valse of the evening, and although he 
was the least vain man in the world, Erroll 
loved Magdalen, and knew by this valse, 
if he had ever doubted it, that she 
loved him. But he spared her ; it would 
not have been Erroll had he not done so. 

At present, at any rate, he can and will 
resist temptation. What the future may 
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hold in store for him, that may prove too 
much for them both, he cannot tell ; but to- 
night has told him enough ; has opened his 
eyes more than ever to a knowledge of the 
precipice on whose brink they are both stand- 
ing, and Erroll will once more be strong. 

By this time Stephanie and Lord Langley 
have made their way downstairs, and said 
good- night to their host and hostess. They 
were almost the last to leave, for the ball 
had been excellent in every possible way, 
perfectly carried out. 

Magdalen had a short conversation with 
Lord Langley, and he told her that, if she 
permitted, he would send her a present on her 
approaching birthday, which he had ordered 
for that purpose some time before, hoping, 
he added, with a very sad smile, ' That 
I might give it to you under very different 
circumstances.' 
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Magdalen refused to accept it after what 
had happened, but he said, — 

* Take it, Magdalen, darling, as a present 
from your friend/ and she accepted, seeing 
how much a refusal would pain him. 

As she got into the carriage a flower from 
her bouquet fell unheeded to the ground. 
But Lord Langley saw it, equally with Erroll. 
The latter drew back in favour of Lord 
Langley; he could afford him this small 
happiness. Lord Langley might have her 
flower; he had her love. Lord Langley 
picked up the flower, and raised it tenderly 
to his lips. 

So he watched the carriage drive away, 
and with its departure all the fond hopes 
and delusions he had revelled and believed in, 
and nothing now was left him but a dreary, 
miserable future, for he was parted from 
Magdalen. 

VOL. I. M 



CHAPTER XVI. 



THE SLEEPING LION AROUSED. 



' Nay, an thou'lt mouth, 
111 rant as well as thou.' 



Shakespeare, 



4 Her face, oh, call it pure, not pale.' 

Coleridge, 

1 My plots fall short, like darts which rash hands throw 
With an ill aim, and have too far to go ; 
Nor can I long discoveries present, 
I deal too much among the innocent.' 

Sir Robert Howard, 

HE season was now rapidly draw- 
ing to a close. Erroll and Mag- 
dalen met but seldom after the 
memorable ball. Magdalen heard nothing 
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of Lord Langley, who went to Cowes the 
next day. 

It was some time before Stephanie found 
an opportunity of sifting the truth of her 
convictions. At last, one afternoon, she and 
Magdalen were alone, and, without further 
warning, Stephanie asked, — 

1 Did Lord Langley propose to you ? ' 

' Yes/ answered Magdalen simply. 

* Do you mean to marry him ? ' again asked 
Lady Riverstown. 

' No/ replied Magdalen ; ' I do not care 
enough about him.' 

'Well/ said Stephanie, who was now 
quite furious, ' I must say you have be- 
haved too abominably. You encouraged 
Lord Langley in every possible way ; fooled 
him to the top of his bent ; and now re- 
fuse him in the coolest manner possible. 
I know perfectly your reasons for so doing ; 
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It is disgraceful the way you are flirting 
with Erroll de Grey — a married man, too! 
It should have thought the fitness of things, 
that you pretend to be so impressed with, 
would have prevented your doing such a 
thing ; had you heard a similar story about 
any one else you would have professed your- 
self much horrified. I shall speak to Lord 
Riverstown if he does not see for himself the 
state of affairs ; for my part, I shall soon tell 
him/ 

As her stepmother at last stopped her 
torrent of words from sheer want of breath, 
Magdalen drew herself up to her full height, 
her slender hands firmly clasping the back of 
a chair which stood near her, her eyes flash- 
ing with a scornful light, her whole attitude 
the personification of defiance. 

In a measure her stepmother was right; 
Magdalen knew she had been a flirt, and 
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none knew but herself how dearly she had 
paid for her folly ; but not to Stephanie would 
she sue for mercy and acknowledge this. So 
she looked at her stepmother undauntedly. 

Stephanie was not skilled in reading 
countenances, or even she would have 
hesitated before she spoke like this to 
Magdalen. 

' Lady Riverstown/ said Magdalen, ' you 
may spare yourself the trouble of speaking 
to my father ; he is perfectly aware that I 
have refused Lord Langley, and is quite 
satisfied with my reasons for so doing. 
I utterly ignore the rest of your speech, 
and treat it with the indifference and con- 
tempt it deserves ; you try to make my 
home miserable, to alienate my father's 
love from me ; but you will not succeed ; 
he trusts me, and we love each other too 
well. I have endured your persecutions 
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long enough, and I now warn you that 
I can speak as well as yourself, and that 
I shall do so if you attempt to interfere 
between my father and me.' 

As she finished speaking, Magdalen swept 
to the door, opened it, and disappeared. 

Lady Riverstown was so astonished at this 
plain speaking from the usually quiet Mag- 
dalen, whom she was accustomed to bully 
and tyrannise over, that she remained staring 
in silent amazement, gazing at the door 
for some minutes after Magdalen had left. 
At last she got up, slowly muttering be- 
tween her teeth, while her black eyes 
wore a malicious expression, ' So you defy 
me, my lady ; well, we shall see ; you 
knew well enough what I meant when 
I threatened to tell your father what was 
going on ; you won't deceive me, or throw 
dust in my eyes; speak I will, but I will 
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bide my time, and rest assured that by' 
waiting I shall lose nothing, forget nothing 
of the account I have registered against 
you. In your defiance of me to-day you 
have declared war, so be it/ 

Then Stephanie dressed herself in her 
most becoming toilette, and went for a 
drive in the park, leaving Magdalen to 
her own devices. And for many an hour 
after was Magdalen left ; things were very 
unpleasant for her now ; but she kept out 
of Stephanie's way, and looked forward 
to when they should return to Pelham. 

All pleasure in the season was over 
for Magdalen ; she missed Lord Langley's 
pleasant society, though she did not care 
for him, and she hardly ever saw Erroll. 
She was very lonely and sad. But she 
would soon be with Erroll in her dear 
old home unless he broke his promise of 
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a visit, and she did not think he would 
do that 

Erroll had stuck to his good resolutions 
— Heaven knows what it cost him to 
do so ; but with him right was right ; he 
would act up to those lines in Tennyson's 
CEnone — 

' Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power ; 
Yet not for power, power of herself 
Would come uncalled for, but to live by law ; 
Acting the law we live by without fear ; 
And because right is right to follow right, 
Were wisdom in the scorn of consequences.' 

And thus it was up to now with Erroll. 
He had tried to make up his mind not 
to go to Pelham ; but the temptation was 
too strong ; he felt that he deserved a slight 
reward for his self-denial, and he resolved 
that if nothing unforeseen occurred to pre- 
vent him, he would hold to his original 
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engagement. Erroll and Magdalen were try- 
ing to do right, in their ignorance that each 
had guessed the others secret. 

Stephanie's temper was worse than usual. 
Lord Riverstown blinder to her numerous 
faults than ever. 




CHAPTER XVII. 



PELHAM. 

' Come we'll e'en to our country-seat repair, 
The native home of innocence and love/ 

Norris. 



' Long, long have we been parted ; 

With weary wasting feet 
I've trod life's pathway, dreaming 
Of the hour when we might meet/ 



^^WO months have elapsed with- 
out anything occurring worthy 
of record, and now we find our 
dramatis persona at Pelham. It is a fair 
scene this hot evening, and one that would 
satisfy most people, however difficult to please. 
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A park bathed in a sea of gold from the 

» 

setting sun, which lit up the trees, bronzing 
the foilage, and making the leaves every 
variety of colour. It had been a very hot 
day, as warm as the middle of August. 
Sheep and cows and deer were scattered 
in every direction, too lazy to move. The 
north side of the house was approached 
by an avenue of elms nearly two miles 
long, unrivalled in height and beauty in 
the length and breadth of Great Britain. 
Surely trees never grew elsewhere to such 
a size or proved such magnificent timber 
as they did at Pelham. Grand old oaks 
that had been planted there generations 
before, with a wealth of time-honoured 
misletoe hidden high up in their branches 
suggestive of Christmas, and a pleasant 
happy party ; beeches, chestnuts, limes, wal- 
nuts, all grew there in perfection. The 
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park stretched away far as the eye could 
see. To the north was a large garden 
with flowers of every hue, planted in odd- 
shaped beds, and interspersed with vege- 
tables and fruit, like an old-fashioned gar- 
den in Scotland. It was a quaint place, 
one to sit down and dream in, to build 
' castles in the air/ often, alas ! never realised. 
And in front of the house was a lawn 
with a fountain and flower-beds and grand 
old cedars. A kitchen garden lay to the 
right, and out of that again opened a rose 
garden, a huge bouquet of beauty, colour 
and perfume, a fit resort for Magdalen, 
whose peculiar property it was. 

The home was built of Caen stone, and 
was immense. It was of no particular 
style of architecture, but a happy mixture 
of all sorts. Each owner seemed to have 
added a window, a door, a tower, as his 
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fancy dictated, without any regard to what 
was already built, and the result was, as 
might be supposed, original, but picturesque. 
Part of the walls were entirely covered 
with ivy, in which hundreds of feathered 
songsters had their homes, making the air 
ring with their joyous songs of praise. 
What sight more glorious, more calculated 
to inspire the most unthinking person with 
a deep sense of God's rnercy and goodness, 
and a feeling of gratitude for the beauties 
so abundantly showered upon us. 

It was simply perfection, and though 
many long years have passed since I have 
seen it, the memory always remains to fill 
my heart with a vain, unsatisfied longing for 
that which may perhaps never return to me. 

Inside, the house was full of magnificent 
old furniture, — tables, chairs, cabinets of oak, 
splendidly carved, and as black as ebony 
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from age ; curious armour, pictures by the 
old masters, china of all sorts, stamped 
leather, tapestry ; silver, Venetian glass, — all 
showed that the owner was a man of re- 
fined and cultivated tastes. At first sight 
Pelham made people feel as if they had 
been suddenly transported into Dickens' 
4 Old Curiosity Shop/ with Magdalen as 
' Little Nell/ 

With all its antiquity carefully preserved, 
Pelham combined every advantage and com- 
fort of a modern English country house, 
where money was spent with a liberal hand. 
It was entered by a large hall, hung with 
heads of every description, from the stately 
elk to the timid gazelle. Painted glass 
windows shed a softened, subdued light 
over all, and gave one a peace like that one 
experiences in church. A huge fire-place 
with brass dogs, and real cosy ' ingle nooks/ 
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wide enough for capacious comfortable arm- 
chairs, occupied the furthest end of the hall. 
The mantelpiece was curiously carved, re- 
presenting a hawking scene, with R and 
a coronet fancifully entwined, and in the 
middle the date. A comfortable home truly. 

So thought Erroll de Grey as he arrived 
this glorious evening. He felt as light- 
hearted and merry as a school - boy just 
home for his holidays as he followed Somers, 
the butler, who had lived, man and boy, all 
his life in the Riverstown family, and was 
now become white-haired in their service, 
to the garden, where he announced ' the 
company were at tea.' 

Under a spreading cedar, whose dusky 
branches swept the ground, sat Magdalen, 
Stephanie, Mildred Byng, Mr Boynton, Lord 
Riverstown, and ' Hero/ The latter gave 
a bark of pleasure, and bounded to meet 
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Erroll. Lord Riverstown came forward 
with outstretched hands, a hearty welcome 
on his lips. 

' Erroll, my dear fellow/ said he, ' I am 
rejoiced to see you at last at Pelham.' 

Stephanie received him in her most gra- 
cious manner. Every one was pleased to 
see him, as he was a general favourite. 
Magdalen's reception of him was, to a 
casual observer, quiet and careless ; but to 
any one with penetration it needed not the 
rich colour which came and went on her 
soft cheek, the glad light in the great eyes, 
to show that her pleasure at once more 
being with Erroll was deep and sincere. 
He was her 'heart's desire.' How her 
heart beat and throbbed with a joy that 
was akin to pain ! Thus often are our 
greatest enjoyments our deepest sorrows. 

As they had not met for two months, 
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there were many questions to be asked 
and answered — mutual friends to be in- 
quired after. 

' Where is Mrs De Grey ? ' asked 
Stephanie. ' She is an unsuspicious, indul- 
gent wife, indeed, to let you go out by 
yourself so often.' 

' Nina is gone, as usual, to Scotland/ 
answered Enroll, ' where she will remain 
until my leave is over. I have promised 
to pay several visits for shooting. I am 
afraid/ he continued, * I partake strongly of 
the nature of a donkey, as far as obstinacy 
and having my own way goes ; if I set 
my heart upon a thing, I generally succeed 
in getting it.' 

As Erroll spoke he looked at Magdalen, 
who blushed under his gaze. 

' And where is my pet Elsie ?' she asked. 

1 Elsie is with her mother/ answered 

VOL. I. N 
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Enroll. ' She sent you all sorts of messages, 
and I have a present for you from her, 
which is to be duly given on your birthday/ 

( Dear little child ! ' said Magdalen. ' I 
only wish she was here/ 

She had only seen the little one once 
after the day she lunched in Park Lane, 
as Magdalen had always sent an excuse 
whenever Nina asked her to come and see 
her, which she did several times after their 
introduction at the opera. 

How could she go to Hertford Street, 
feeling as she did, knowing that Erroll 
was everything in the world to her ? She 
could not break bread in his house ; it 
seemed like treachery to her sense of 
honour ; she was not a humbug, so she 
kept away. 

Nina, however, had been to see her, 
but without Elsie. 
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At this point in the conversation the 
dressing-bell rang. 

Half-an-hour later doors began to open, 
and the guests assembled by degrees in 
Lady Riverstown's boudoir. A pleasant 
room, hung with silk and littered with 
knick-knacks. They made a goodly 
group, such as one generally finds con- 
gregated in a country house, where the 
host and hostess are pleasant people, 
the shooting excellent, the dinners also, 
the claret above reproach, and plenty 
of it. 

Besides those already named, there was 
Alec Morley, a fair man, with a melan- 
choly air, a sort of general appearance of 
being washed out, and who looked as if 
living was quite too much trouble, — never 
did appearance so belie a man ; he was a 
soldier, as brave as a lion, skilled in his 
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profession, and innured to every kind of 
hardship ; hard in the saddle, and sympa- 
thising and pleasant to all. Rarely could 
you find a truer friend or a better com- 
panion than ' Beauty Morley.' 

Next to him stood an elderly gende- 
man, Fane Annesley by name, with eyes 
like a hawk, iron-grey hair, and a quick, 
restless way about him ; in fact, he was 
never quiet except when he was asleep; 
and, indeed, it was a matter of much doubt 
and much conjecture if he remained tran- 
quil even then. 

Dinner passed off pleasantly and cheerily, 
then they all betook themselves to the 
garden. Erroll and Magdalen soon found 
themselves alone together. For some 
time they were silent. 

1 Lady Magdalen/ at last said Erroll, 
'you can never imagine what pleasure it 
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is to me to be here, to see you once 
more/ 

4 The pleasure is mutual/ answered Mag- 
dalen, * for we have not seen you for ages, 
and I began to think you had forgotten 
us, and did not mean to keep your promise 
of coming to Pelham/ 

'Shall I tell you the truth? 1 asked 
Erroll, * and confess that I did try to 
exercise self-denial, and write an excuse 
instead of coming here ; but the tempta- 
tion was too strong for me, so here I am, 
and here I mean to remain, whatever 
happens, unless you send me away.' 

' That is very unlikely,' said Magdalen. 

It was a lovely night, with a bright new 
moon, which flooded everything with her 
silver light, and cast long shadows behind 
them as they walked. They had wandered 
into Magdalen's rose garden, where the 
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perfume from the countless roses made the 
air almost too oppressive. Madgalen 
gathered a deep crimson rose and gave 
it to Erroll. He gave her a white rose in 
exchange, and as she took it, his lips 
lightly touched her hand. 

Magdalen started, and said hurriedly, — 
1 They will miss us. We had better return/ 
As they had come, so they returned. 
Shortly after the ladies retired. Magdalen 
happy in Erroll's promise to ride with her 
the next day. She felt like a wild bird 
exulting in the delight of being again with 
Erroll, every pulse bounded with suppressed 
joy ; sleep was impossible ; she spent the 
night in lying awake, revelling in the 
thoughts of the future the next few weeks 
would bring her. 

As for Erroll, he smoked pipe after pipe, 
walking up and down under Magdalen's 
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windows, equally delirious with pleasure at 
their meeting, and the grey light of morning 
had broken over the park before he retired 
to rest, singing as he went, — 

' Good-night, good-night, beloved, 
I come to watch o'er thee, 
To be near thee, to be near thee, 
Alone is peace for me.' 




CHAPTER XVIII. 

'WHERE IGNORANCE IS BLISS *TIS FOLLY 

TO BE WISE.' 

4 Tis the sunset of life gives us mystical lore, 
And coming events cast their shadows before.' 

Campbell 

1 Pleasant it was when woods were green, 
And winds were soft and low, 
To lie among some sylvan scene, 
Where the longdrooping boughs between, 
Shadows dark and sunlight sheen, 
Alternate come and go.' 

* Prelude? — Longfellow. 

Y ten next morning most of the 
guests were assembled at break- 
fast in the comfortable dining- 
room, hung with old family pictures, and 
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furnished with tables of oak, and chairs 
covered with Cordova leather, with curiously 
twisted backs and legs. Magdalen was 
late ; indeed, the last to appear. 

The promise of the evening was realised 
in the day ; the morning was glorious. 
Magdalen decided that four o'clock would be 
soon enough for their ride. The morning 
was passed by Erroll in a walk round the 
stables and gardens with Lord Riverstown. 

At the appointed hour the horses came 
round. ' Prince ' for Magdalen, and a beauti- 
ful black mare for Erroll. Erroll thought of 
the numerous events that had occurred since 
he last rode with Magdalen. Prince was 
rather inclined to be restive ; he kept pawing 
the ground ; but when he heard Magdalen's 
voice he was quiet directly, and allowed 
her to spring lightly into her saddle ; once 
there, she was mistress of the position, 
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and not all Prince's skittishness had any 
effect She rode so well. 

Stephanie had tried to stop their expedi- 
tion, but without success; she did not ride 
herself, therefore she could not accompany 
them, and Lord Riverstown saw no harm 
in Magdalen and Erroll riding together. 

4 What do you suppose is going to happen 
to her, my dear ? ' asked he. ' Erroll won't 
let any one run away with her, and if she 
tumbles off he can pick her up. Can't he, 
my pet ? ' 

Magdalen answered her father by a kiss. 
Lady Riverstown observed that, although 
Erroll might not let any one else elope 
with Magdalen, in her opinion he was 
extremely likely to do so himself. How- 
ever, no one paid any attention to what 
Stephanie said. 

The road by which the riders went lay 
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over short turf, like green velvet, the trees 
making a leafy bower overhead, where the 
long branches were entwined. 

Not a creature did they meet, not a living 
thing, except an occasional deer which started 
up from the ferns, which grew here over a 
man's head on horseback, and bounded away 
with the swift, graceful step so peculiar to 
them. Have you ever taken a ride on a 
soft day in early autumn, with the woman 
you love, and who loves you, no one near 
but you two, so that you may murmur, unin- 
terrupted, as much nonsense as you please ? 
— for is not lovers' talk always nonsense, 
except to those interested in it ? — the effect 
of your speeches fully seen in the drooping 
head and blushing cheek of your companion, 
as you ride gaily on, — ' Youth at the helm 
and pleasure at the prow/ 

Has it never happened that your com- 
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panion's hat has caught on the branch of 
a tree, and she has nearly enacted Absolom 
for your especial benefit ? 

If such be the case, in common courtesy 
you can do no less than offer to disengage 
the obstinate ' chapeaul and then what won- 
der if the temptation is too much for you. In 
spite of yourself you whisper, * Just one, 
darling/ and without waiting for the permis- 
sion, probably granted before asked, the green 
trees witness another kiss given and received ; 
two more young trusting hearts agree to 
make the journey of life together, difficult as 
it usually proves. After a ride like this, have 
you never been met on your return by your 
betrothed's mamma, a stern and awful dame 
of stately presence, who greets you with, — 

1 How could you be so thoughtless as to 
stay out all this time ? You shall never ride 
together again. What have you been about ?' 
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This question, under existing circumstances, 
being somewhat difficult to answer, you mur- 
mur something perfectly unintelligible, and 
escape into the sanctity of the smoking-room, 
leaving your luckless Helen to brave the 
maternal wrath as best she may. 

Some such thoughts as these passed through 
Erroll's mind as he looked at Magdalen. 

A desperate longing came over him to 
take her in his arms, and then and there 
tell her of his devotion to her, hoping to 
find an answering echo in her heart to know 
whether she cared for him. He realised 
that, strong as he had thought himself, 
many hours alone with Magdalen, and the 
temptation would be too great ; he should 
tell her everything, and then what would 
happen ? 

Her pure nature would recoil before the 
abyss of guilty love such a revelation would 
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open to her unsuspecting eyes ; probably 
she would shrink from him with horror, 
and then he should lose her utterly, her 
friendship even would be gone from him, 
and he would be for ever banished from 
her presence. 

No; Erroll felt that at all costs he must 
keep silence, even supposing Magdalen had 
the misfortune to care for him ; what was 
the good ? What could the end be ? Misery 
either way, — a hard struggle against tempta- 
tion and wrong- doing, a victory over it, or 
a step which could never be retraced, that 
a whole lifetime of repentance and remorse 
could never wash out, a future that, as Erroll 
really loved Magdalen, made him shudder 
to think for one moment possible. But, God 
helping him, no harm should ever come to 
Magdalen through him ; he would never see 
her after his visit to Pelham was ended. 
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For some time they talked on indifferent 
subjects. 

4 By the way/ said Erroll, ' can you tell 
me what has become of Langley ? ' 

He looked Magdalen full in the face as he 
spoke, and she blushed violently under his 
gaze. She answered, with averted head, — 

1 1 have not seen him since Lady Morti- 
mer's ball. I believe he is at Cowes.' 

'What could have made him leave Lon- 
don so early in the season ? ' said Erroll. 
1 Do you know the reason, Lady Magdalen ? 
I heard he had been the victim of some 
unfortunate attachment. I can't understand 
any woman refusing him, unless, indeed, 
she cared for some one else ? ' 

1 So you do allow that a previous affection 
is a sufficient excuse for refusing Lord 
Langley ? ' said Magdalen ; ' that is some- 
thing to know. I am glad you think there 
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are still some women left who prefer marry- 
ing for love, who are above being dazzled 
and induced to sell themselves and their 
happiness for the good things of this world, 
without considering whether their hearts are 
in the matter/ 

' Indeed, I do believe there are such 
women/ said Erroll, ' and you are one of 
them. Do you remember our conversation 
the morning of the day I dined with you 
in Park Lane, when I first heard you sing 
the " Addio," which I have never forgotten ?' 

1 Indeed, I do/ answered Magdalen. 

I think there were few words of Erroll's 
that Magdalen did not recollect ; few events 
in any way connected with him that she 
had forgotten. 

* Will you think me very impertinent if 
I ask you a question ? ' inquired Erroll. 
' Believe me, I do not ask it out of mere 
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idle curiosity ; will you trust my word, and 
answer it ? ' 

' That depends/ said Magdalen ; ' but, 
however, say on/ 

' You are not obliged to answer it/ re- 
plied Erroll. ' Did Langley propose to you 
at Mortimer House, and did you refuse 
him ? You will say I have no business to 
ask ; that it is no concern of mine. Perhaps 
you are right ; but my interest in you and 
all connected with you is deep and sincere, 
and I have heard so many reports about you 
and Langley, many of them most ill-natured, 
and I am sure utterly unfounded, that I want 
to have it in my power to assert the truth ; 
in short, it would be a good opportunity for 
wearing the colours you gave me, for break- 
ing a lance in your behalf, which you granted 
me permission to do, if time and oppor- 
tunity offered/ 

vol. 1. o 
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Magdalen had given Erroll her colours, 
true to her promise. They were a broad 
band of turquoise blue ribbon, with a black 
edge ; he wore them round his wide-awake. 
Magdalen started as Erroll mentioned Lang- 
ley's name, and at first looked inclined to 
resent the question ; but, on consideration, 

she saw no reason for not telling him the 
truth, particularly as it might stop reports 
if she did so, and disprove some of the 
unkind stories about her. A girl of Mag- 
dalen's unusual beauty and attractions was 
sure to find plenty of idle people only too 
glad to have an occasion for abusing her. 
And Magdalen also thought ' how pleasant 
to tell Erroll everything.' So, she answered, 
' I am not angry, and you have a perfect 
right to ask the question, as we are such 
old friends ; also, I should wish you to know 
the truth. Lord Langley did propose to 
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me at Lady Mortimer's, and I refused him ; 
I daresay I behaved very badly; but I 
couldn't do otherwise/ 

* Why did you refuse him, Magdalen ? ' 
asked Enroll. Her name escaped him be- 
fore he remembered what he was saying. 

Magdalen heard it, and her heart thrilled 
with pleasure. She had never cared much 
for her name, now, it seemed the one of 
all others she most preferred^ the one she 
would have chosen had speaking been 
possible when she was christened. 

'Can you ask me why I refused Lord 
Langley ? ' she answered. ' Can you doubt 
the reason? It is a very simple one; the 
only one you allow as an excuse. I did not 
love him in the way a woman should love 
the man who is to be her husband ; at 
least not according to my notions of what 
is necessary, therefore I could give him 
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but one answer. I was honestly sorry for 
him, for he is too brave and generous to 
be made to suffer ; but, Captain de Grey, 
you said yourself that I was the last person 
in the world to marry without love/ 

' Yes, I said so,' answered Erroll, ' and 
I hold to my opinion, confirmed more and 
more each time I see you, and I am sure 
you will always be faithful to my estimate 
of your character/ 

' I hope so/ said Magdalen ; ' I should 
haye but a very bad opinion of myself did 
I prove otherwise/ 

1 Did you give poor Langley no hope 
that you might one day change your mind ? 
You know altering your minds is a privilege 
ladies possess, and, permit me to say, one 
to which you have first claim/ said Erroll. 

' No/ answered Magdalen, ' I refused 
Lord Langley absolutely. I could not be 
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so cruel as to buoy him up with false 
hopes/ 

' Then do you like any one better ? Is 
there any chance of your marrying ? ' Erroll 
spoke with a feverish impatience. 

Magdalen was in a mischievous humour, 
therefore like a wicked elf she thought 
she would torment him, so she replied, — 

' Haven't you heard ? Then that is the 
reason you were so long in congratulating 
me. I am going to be married very shortly. 
Papa and Lady Riverstown are charmed, and 
I am as happy as it is possible to be, and I 
am sure you will think me, indeed, fortu- 
nate when you know my future husband/ 

Magdalen's first words struck a sudden 
chill of agony through ErrolPs heart; hi 
became quite cold ; a look of anguish stole 
over his pale face ; his lips were white ; 
he seemed aged and suffering. He was 
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absorbed in his own painful thoughts, or 
he must have observed the twinkle in 
Magdalen's eyes, the effort it caused her 
to keep from laughing, and the quick 
change which came over her face as she 
watched his shadow and darken, the mar- 
vellous tenderness which stole over her 
features until the mischievousness had all 
vanished ; her face seemed to melt into love, 
as ice shivers, and is dissolved under the 
influence of a hot sun. If Erroll had looked 
up then he must have read Magdalen's 
secret, seen the cause of her refusal of 
Lord Langley ; but his head was turned the 
other way. 

Magdalen, however, with a true woman's 
instinct, had read his face as plainly as if 
it had been an open letter placed before 
her, and his present suffering fully con- 
firmed her opinion that he cared for her. 
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' I congratulate you most sincerely, Lady 
Magdalen/ Erroll at last said, 'and should 
have done so/ he assured, * long ere this, had 
I been aware of the step you were about to 
take. None have your welfare more sin- 
cerely at heart than I. May every happi- 
ness be yours ; a blessing never comes amiss, 
and I say fervently, God bless and keep you 
always. You will be a good wife, I know/ 
he continued, 'a rare treasure to him who 
is fortunate enough to call you his. He 
will be envied by many; value his love as 
your greatest earthly possession ; be true to 
him in all things, and yours will be a 
peaceful home, unlike so many we see 
now-a-days. I am glad that you told me 
your news to-day, as I leave Pelham in 
a few days, and go to India in November 
most likely/ 

It was now Magdalen's turn to suffer ; 
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Erroll unwittingly had turned the tables 
upon her with a vengeance. She felt a 
choking sensation in her throat ; but she 
bravely kept down her emotion, saying, — 

' I did not know you had any intention 
of going abroad ; rather a sudden resolution ; 
is it not ? However, I hope you will enjoy 
yourself ; for my part I cannot understand 
the present mania for never staying at 
home, for always rushing about somewhere, 
that seems to possess men, women, and 
children. You talk of going to India as you 
would of running up to London. I hope 
you will sometimes think of old friends in 
England. Must you really go ? Captain 
de Grey, ' she asked, * why can't you 
remain at home ? ' 

' I must absolutely go, Lady Magdalen/ 
answered Erroll, without looking at her. ' I 
can't endure England much longer; it is 
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torture to me ; and now it is more than I 
can bear. I will go ; it is the only step 
right or possible/ 

Erroll's tone was so sad as he said, 
'Now it is more than I can bear/ that 
Magdalen's heart was wrung with pity, 
she could cure him and she would, at least 
she could undeceive him about her intended 
marriage, so she said softly, — 

* You have never yet asked the name 
of my future husband ; that is not kind. 
I hope you will pay us many visits when 
you return/ 

' Perhaps I may never return/ said Erroll ; 
and he added, stung into a momentary for- 
getfulness, * do you think I could ever come 
to your home after you were married ? Do 
you think I could bear to see you any mans 
wife ? When — ' but he stopped abruptly, 
saying, 'excuse me, I hardly know what 
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I am saying ; tell me who you are en- 
gaged to/ 

Magdalen's face wore a wonderful soft- 
ness as she listened to Erroll ; but she 
replied demurely enough, — 

' I can't tell you the name of the happy 
individual, Captain de Grey, because I 
haven't the least notion of it myself, as I 
am not going to marry anybody that I 
know of/ 

As she spoke Erroll turned round, and, 
for the first time, looked at her ; intense 
relief in every feature. Magdalen was 
stooping down, stroking Princes silky neck, 
with her tiny hand in its faultlessly fitting 
glove, so that her face was hidden from 
his sight. 

Suddenly her hand was seized, and then 
she looked up, only to meet the glance of 
Enroll* s devoted eyes. 
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' Magdalen ! ' he said, ' tell me it is true ; 
say that you are not going to be married ; 
don't keep me in suspense.' 

4 Well/ she answered, 'as you are so 
anxious about it, and I owe you something 
for amusing myself at your expense, I will 
reward you therefore. Erroll, I am not 
engaged ; * will that satisfy you ?' 

She looked at him with a merry expres- 
sion, and he felt inclined to sing for joy. 

' You deserve to be punished, child,' he 
answered ; * you might know what a blow 
your marriage would be to your friends.' 

' Well, they wont have to be made miser- 
able just at present,' retorted Magdalen. 

But it was time to retrace their steps, so 
they turned and rode home silently. Neither 
of them had seen much of the lovely 
scenery. As they reached the house the sun 
was setting in a bank of purple clouds. 
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It was a splendid evening. Erroll felt 
light-hearted and contented again. He had 
tasted in part the bitterness of death in re- 
alising what Magdalen's marriage could 
have made him suffer. 

Magdalen knew he loved her, but, all the 
same, she was not quite sure whether he still 
really meant to go to India, and as she got 
off her horse she whispered, — 

'Will you go to India now, Captain de 
Grey ? ' letting her eyes look into his for 
one brief moment. 

What he saw there apparently satisfied 
him, for he took her hand between his and 
said for all answer, — 

' I do not think you need ask such a 
question.' 

Nothing more, but Magdalen ran upstairs 
to' take off her habit, well satisfied and 
happy. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

A RECOLLECTION. 

' O memory ! thou fond deceiver, 
Still importunate and vain, 
To former joys recurring ever, 
And turning all the past to pain.' 

Goldsmith. 



!^«SHE smoking room at Pelham was 
a cosy den, fitted up with every 
imaginable arm-chair and sofa 
conducive to laziness and comfort. The 
walls were ornamented with pictures by 
Leach and engravings from Landseer, varied 
by portraits of sporting and theatrical cele- 
brities. Guns, sticks, revolvers, gloves, 
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whips, rods were there in abundance ; in 
short, all the paraphernalia of a man's room, 
with the average amount of tidy untidiness. 

How men ever find anything in the muddle 
is a marvel to me, and yet they have a pro- 
voking way of at once laying their hands 
on what they require, which is tantalising 
to woman's idea of order, and almost makes 
her feel that method is waste of time. 

The book shelves were full to overflow- 
ing with Bailey r The Sporting Magazine, 
volumes on fishing, and many French novels. 
That whip recalled visions of Barkby Holt, 
or the Three Queens, on a good hunting 
morning, with a capital scent, the hounds 
just breaking covert, Reynard stealing along, 
and the cheery * Gone away ! ' ringing in 
your ears as you settled yourself in your 
saddle, and gave ' The Colonel ' his head, 
happy in the conviction that yours was the 
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best, most thoroughbred animal to be bought 
for money, or seen out that day, and it would 
be strange indeed if you were not witness to 
the last dying struggle of gallant Reynard. 

That rod, lying quietly reposing, brings 
back to your mind the days when you stood 
by the river in bonnie Scotland — the ' Land 
o' Cakes ' — patiently waiting for the salmon 
of many pounds which should reward your 
perseverance. 

* A day with not too bright a beam, 

A warm but not a scorching sun ; 
A southern gale to curl the stream,. 
And, master, half our work is done.' 

So says old Izaak Walton. 

Then you remember the time when in 
a row between town and gown, you held 
your own gallantly against a burly speci- 
men of John Bull double your size and 
weight, but with all the reckless undaunted 
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blood of twenty in your veins, you hit 
hard and straight, and proved victorious 
at the small cost of a swollen nose and 
black eye, while your less fortunate ad- 
versary carried your marks on his ugly face 
for many a summer's day. Oh ! those good 
old days ; how pleasant life seemed then. 
The quicksands and troubles appeared to 
have passed us over; we thought that it 
would all be a fair wind and plain sailing, a 
prosperous voyage of pleasure from begin- 
ning to end ; but we found out our mistake 
all too soon, and had nothing left but a 
memory. Once again I see Frank Lisle, 
the cheery companion, the firm friend, the 
truest gentleman I have ever known ; his 
handsome face growing earnest with deep 
thought as he enthusiastically spouted some 
love scene from Dante or Byron ; the 
last time I saw him he had been dead 
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some hours, killed by a shell in the trenches 
before Sebastopol. Next comes Alan 
Beresford, in purity of thought and pur- 
pose a very saint among men. He became 
a clergyman, and is now a prosperous bishop 
with a fair and comely wife, and the pro- 
verbial quantity of clerical olive branches. 
It is sufficient to be a clergyman and poor, 
for the amount of these, under the circum- 
stances, doubtful blessings to increase with 
a sureness and rapidity worthy of a better 
cause. One more to close the muster-roll, 
my hero. 

When I look back to the days when I first 
knew him, and think of him as he was then, 
hard to beat in the hunting field or covert 
side, untiring in the ball-room, a strong ally 
in the question of a fight, stauncher still as a 
tried friend, a universal favourite wherever 

he went. When I turn the picture and look 
vol. 1. p 
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at the reverse side, and see him as he 
is now, the victim of a fatal love ; the 
warning to others, and how sad a one! 
of what one false step can make a man, 
he is a living proof of how a man can 
suffer, of what remorse, unending, and fierce 
can be. Then I could almost find it in 
my heart to wish, though his death would 
be an irreparable loss to me, for we were a 
very David and Jonathan together; ay! I 
could wish that I had seen him laid deep 
down in the cold dark earth, not so cold 
and hard as men's words and hearts, than 
live to see him come to this pass, and yet 
could I then say truly, he being dead, ' It is 
well ! ' 




CHAPTER XX. 



WILDFLOWER LANE. 

4 Thou, who in the noon- time brightness, 

See'st a shadow undefined ; 

Hear'st a voice that indistinctly 

Whisper's caution to thy mind : 

Thou, who has a vague foreboding 

That a peril may be near, 

Even when nature smiles around thee, 

And thy conscience holds thee clear ; 

Trust the warning — look before thee, 

Angels may the mirror show, 

Dimly still, but sent to guide thee, 

We are wiser than we know.' 

Charles Mackay. 

EXT morning after breakfast 
Magdalen went out alone. After 
crossing a paddock she went 
along a lane, bordered on each side with 
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tall hedges, banks of soft mossy turf, and 
a wealth of wild flowers, and ferns. Such 
a lane as it was ! Always lovely ! 

Whether in the spring when masses of 
primroses, violets, snowdrops, hyacinths, and 
anemones formed a perfect jewel case of 
floral beauty ; in summer with the birds sing- 
ing joyously, the bright sunshine making 
the cool green of the boughs which met in 
an arch overhead pleasant to look upon, and 
their shade most inviting to day dreams and 
repose ; whether it was autumn, when the 
leaves were every imaginable hue — green, 
red, brown, yellow, russet, and the earth 
moist and unpleasant from the decayed 
vegetation ; or the winter, with its 
glory of holly bushes, resplendent with 
scarlet berries, shining like rubies set in 
emerald leaves, the quantities of hips and 
haws, which formed the winter larder for 
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the numerous robins and other birds who 
hopped gaily about from twig to twig, and 
the innumerable icicles hanging like festoons 
of diamonds from the branches in every 
fantastic shape, while the crisp lovely snow 
made a pure white mantle over all. In all 
times and seasons of the year Wildflower 
Lane was always beautiful, with a beauty 
that had something separate, something un- 
common, distinguishing it from other lanes. 

Magdalen and Hero walked gently along, 
stopping to pick any leaf or flower which 
took her fancy, until she had a large bouquet 
artistically arranged. At the end of the 
lane she crossed a stile, and came upon a 
picturesque little village of some twenty 
houses, with a green in the centre, and a 
background of hills stretching away into the 
far distance, setting the tiny place, as it were, 
in a frame. The houses were mostly built 
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of wood, painted white, with black, and in 
some instances dark brown lines dividing the 
windows, and with porches covered with 
roses and clematis. They were like Cheshire 
houses. They had quaint old gardens, too, 
with yews a hundred years old, trimmed into 
all sorts of fanciful shapes, such as birds, 
arches, etc. The house at which Magdalen 
stopped was on the right of the green. A 
number of lads were playing cricket merrily ; 
the birds were singing ; the bees humming as 
they flew to their hives laden with honey ; 
all was happy, peaceful, English life. 

And Magdalen's eyes filled with tears, 
wherefore she could not say, but she felt 
depressed ; a presentiment of evil seemed to 
weigh down her spirits. 

But, dashing away her tears, she lifted the 
latch and tapped lightly on the door, and a 
voice answered, ' Come in.' 
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' Why, it's never you, my dearie, and such 
a hot evening too.' 

'Yes, it is 1/ answered Magdalen, 'and 
very pleasant I found the walk, dear old 
nurse/ 

So saying, Magdalen sat down on a low 
stool, her favourite seat, at Mrs Boothby's feet. 

The old woman was the picture of a nurse 
in her dark print gown, snowy handkerchief 
pinned tightly across her chest, and her high 
white cap, with its crimped border, and 
ribbon to match her dress. She had a 
beautiful face, benevolent and kind. She 
had been nurse in the Riverstown family 
since Lord Riverstown's first marriage, and 
Magdalen was her especial favourite. 

1 And who have you got at the big house ? ' 
she asked. ' Is there no one at Pelham for 
my pet? Why, Magdalen, my darling, it's 
high time you married/ 
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* If you are going to bother me about 
marrying/ replied Magdalen, ' I shall go 
home. I don't want to marry ; and as to 
people at Pelham, why, there's only Cap- 
tain de Grey, and he has a wife already ; 
and Mr Boynton, the barrister — a charm- 
ing man, and very clever, a great friend of 
mine, but I much suspect he likes some 
one, and that some one is not me. He is 
as good as he is handsome/ continued 
Magdalen musingly, ' and I'm very fond of 
him, and turn to him for advice in all my 
troubles and difficulties, but I should never 
care for him enough to marry him, and, 
please God, I will never marry any one I 
don't really care for ; so you see, old 
woman, I must wait a little still ; you will 
be tormented by me for some time yet. 
They say marriages are made in heaven/ 
she went on, 'though some times I have 
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grave doubts on the subject, and think they 
are arranged in quite a different region. 
What do you think, nursie ? ' 

' That you must not say so, my dearie/ 
answered Mrs Boothby. ' I don't like to 
hear it ; it sounds too bitter a feeling 
for a young thing like you, with a bright 
life before you, and, I hope, a happy 
one.' 

' But it's what I feel/ persisted obstinate 
Magdalen, • and if I speak at all, particularly 
to you, I must say what I honestly think/ 

Speaking the truth at all costs was the 
backbone of Magdalen's character. 

•' 1 am sure/ she resumed, * when one sees 
the misery brought about by hasty mar- 
riages between people who marry from 
mercenary motives, or utterly without affec- 
tion — when I look round and see, as I do, 
on all sides the wretchedness resulting from 
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such mistakes, I feel I am better as I am ; 
and as so many draw blanks in the lottery 
of marriage, I shall leave it alone and be 
an old maid in a chimney corner, with Hero 
and a cat to keep me company. Though, I 
suppose, even they would quarrel.' 

'Why, Magdalen/ said Mrs Boothby, 
astonished at this speech, ' you are • in a 
melancholy mood this evening. What is 
the matter, honey ? ' 

To her surprise, Magdalen suddenly laid 
her head on her old friend's lap and burst 
into tears — such tears as she had never 
shed before. Violent sobs shook her from 
head to foot ; her grief seemed deep, her 
trouble great. 

For some moments Mrs Boothby let 
her weep, soothing her with gentle, loving 
words. 

At last the sobs became less frequent, 
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and there, like a tired child, lay Magdalen, 
the tears still glistening among her long 
eyelashes, her sweet face flushed from the 
bitterness of her crying. 

' I don't know what is the matter with 
me, Nursie,' she said, * but I feel out of 
spirits, as if something evil was going to 
happen to me — as if all my life was going 
to change — as if I jvas drifting over a preci- 
pice, with no power to stop/ 

'You must not give way to these ideas, 
my darling/ answered Mrs Boothby ; ' it is 
quite unlike you. Perhaps you are not 
well. There's thunder in the air; may be 
that has made you fanciful. God will take 
care of you always if you ask Him ; and 
anticipating evil is want of faith and trust 
in His power to protect and care for you. 
Dry your eyes, my darling, and be your- 
self again. Remember, Magdalen, " Suffi- 
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cient unto the day is the evil thereof." 
Tell me/ she asked, 'has my lady been 
teasing you ? ' 

She knew full well how Stephanie hated 
Magdalen, and she bore her no love in 
consequence. 

' No, she does not interfere much with 
me now/ answered Magdalen ; • indeed, no 
one has bothered me. I think I must be 
ill to have such forebodings/ 

'What is Captain de Grey like?' asked 
Mrs Boothby, who seemed bent upon ques- 
tions of every description. 

Magdalen blushed and turned away her 
head, as she replied, with that perfect 
candour which she could not help, — 

'He is the best-looking man and the 
most charming I have ever met; it is a 
great pity he is married/ 

' Ah, Magdalen ! you have let out your 
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secret; your reason has not taught you to 
dissemble, and I am glad of it/ thought 
the shrewd old woman, who, in Magdalen's 
answer, had found the clue to the mystery 
which had been puzzling her, and resolved 
that she would find out more, now she had 
fathomed the cause of Magdalen's tears. 

But she prudently forebore any remarks, 
saying,— 

'Well, though I'm loath to part with 
you, darling, if you don't start now you'll 
be late for dinner.' 

The sunshine had returned to Magdalen's 
face, and all unconscious of the revelation 
her words had been to Mrs Boothby, she 
lifted her bonnie face for her usual kiss, 
and with a gay wave of her hand to the 
old woman who had come to the garden 
gate to see her off, she started quickly 
home. 
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As Nurse Boothby watched her disappear, 
she murmured, ' God bless my pet, and 
give her a happy future. I must see about 
this though ! I hope she don't care for this 
gentleman! I wonder what sort of a man 
he is ? Did any presentiment of the un- 
trod future assail Magdalen as she walked 
home ? Was this feeling of something about 
to happen ? or, as she expressed it, that her 
Thole life was going to change — sent her 
as a warning to show her how to avoid 
the precipice on whose edge she stood ? 
whe foreboding was strong, and seemed 
to gather strength as the day wore on. 
No doubt, it was sent on purpose, but to 
now many are warnings sent and by them 
put aside and neglected until the time has 
passed by, and they can only look back 
with unavailing sorrow and remorse, and 
think of the opportunities so wasted. Such 
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warnings come to most people at one time 
or other of their lives ; I say to you, " Sift 
them out, do not condemn them as nonsense, 
and leave them unheeded/' ' 

In after years, Magdalen remembered 
that evening and everything connected 
with it, when the future had been ful- 
filled, had been lived with its joys and 
sorrows, remembered it with a keen sense 
of remorse, and aching heart for the past. 

The dressing-bell was ringing when Mag- 
dalen reached the house, so she went straight 
to her room. It was a pleasant place, like 
Magdalen herself, and bore evidence of her 
cultivated tastes, and showed that her time 
was not idly spent. The furniture in her 
sitting-room of genuine Chippendale was 
covered with old blue brocade. The walls 
were hung with pictures, old china, miniatures, 
brackets, with statuettes ; and well-filled book 
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shelves occupied one recess from ceiling to 
floor. A grand piano stood open, and a 
harmonium in one corner, a missal in pro- 
cess of illumination on a table in the 
window. A sofa well supplied with soft 
cushions, and a table covered with books 
and flowers were on one side of the fire- 
place. A spinning-wheel, a harp, and an 
easel were also there. 

Magdalen's bedroom opened out of her 
sitting-room. Dressing was a process 
quickly accomplished, and Magdalen sat 
down in her favourite seat in the window, 
and became lost in thought. What was 
she thinking of? Dreaming dreams that 
would probably never be fulfilled. Mag- 
dalen was a veritable day dreamer, living 
sometimes so completely in a world of her 
own creating, that no outward things or 
events appeared to make the least impres- 
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sion upon her, or to rouse her from her 
castle building. Rather a dangerous dis- 
position, as far as Magdalen herself was 
concerned, and one that she would have 
some difficulty in conquering ; it might lead 
her into temptations that would never tor- 
ment a more matter-of-fact person. 

But her dreams vanished when the gong 
rang, and she found herself once more 
with Erroll by her side. 

And the reality far exceeded the dreams 
in pleasantness and fulfilment of her heart's 
desire. 
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